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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE SCHOOLS 


One of the major problems engaging the attention of the North 
Carolina legislature almost constantly since it assembled early in 
January has been that of financing the public schools. What the 
final outcome in the way of school legislation will be is still in doubt, 
but the total situation does not appear so discouraging as it did at 
the beginning of the session. There has been throughout the session 
a clear recognition on the part of the legislators of the fact that if the 
state is to continue its educational progress, it is going to be neces- 
sary for it to tap new sources of revenue, and this our legislators 
seem determined to do, as the numerous bills designed for this pur- 
pose indicate. Moreover, it is going to be necessary to secure addi- 
tional revenue from certain old sources that have not hitherto borne 
their equitable share of the tax burden for the reason that they have 
been strong enough and sufficiently well organized to side-step the 
responsibility and thus let the burden remain where it was formerly: 
on real property. But the members of the present General Assembly 
went to Raleigh with a clear mandate from the people to relieve real 
property of its excessive tax burden. Hence, they have undertaken 
the task with courage and apparently with determination. 

Most of the school legislation proposed concerns three major 
aspects of the larger problem suggested: reorganization of the ma- 
chinery of administration, financial support, and more highly central- 
ized control. Many of the bills now in the committees on Education, 
Finance, and Appropriations are really constructive measures em- 
bodying sound principles of both finance and education. Some of the 
bills contain provisions that are unsound and absurd. What finally 
is ground out by the legislative mill no one can at present say with 
certainty. Yet we are willing to venture a guess there will be a more 
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equitable distribution of the tax burden, important reorganization of 
the machinery of administration, and more highly centralized control 
by the state. 


The following representative bills shown by number and descrip- 


tive title only indicate clearly enough the burden of legislative thought 

respecting education as well as the unmistakable trends in legislative 

effort. 
Some REPRESENTATIVE Bits RELATING To EDUCATION 

S.B. No. 16—A joint resolution requesting Congress to rebate at least 20 per 
cent of the commodity tax collected from North Carolina to relieve the 
land tax for the schools of the state. (Senator Clarkson.) 

S.B. No. 19—A bill to be entitled an act providing for the state taking over 
the public schools for the constitutional term of six months and relieving 
the counties, districts, and municipalities from the necessity of financing the 
same. (Senator Lindsey.) 

Committee Substitute for S.B. No. 19—A bill to be entitled an act to make 
effective the constitutional provision for state maintenance of the six months 
school term. (Com. on Education.) (Passed only in the session.) 

H.B. No. 30—A bill to be entitled an act to require the state of North Caro- 
lina to take over, maintain, and operate the public school system of the 
State of North Carolina. (Mr. Young of Harnett.) 

S.B. No. 43—A bill to be entitled an act to raise revenue for the support and 
maintenance of the six months school, as provided by the state constitution, 
and to relieve real estate and personal property of all ad-valorem tax for 
that purpose and for the collection of said revenue. (Senator Baggett.) 

H.B. No. 65—A bill to be entitled an act to permit the employment of North 
Carolina citizens only as public school teachers in North Carolina. (Mr. 
Coffield.) (Killed in Committee.) 

S.B. No. 69—A bill to be entitled an act to amend section 5757 of Volume 3 
of the Consolidated Statutes of North Carolina, as amended by Chapter 
226, Public Laws of 1925, relating to compulsory school attendance. (Sen- 
ator Baggett.) 

S.B. No. 81—A bill to be entitled an act to impose an excise or franchise tax 
on manufactured tobacco products, playing cards, candy, gun shells, malt 
extracts, automotive vehicles, and tractors, admissions and soft drinks, for 
the purpose of augmenting the school equalization fund and reducing the 
tax rate on real estate and personal property. (Senator Hinsdale.) 

S.B. No. 98—A bill to be entitled an act to provide for the standardization, 
and support of, and to equalize the cost of a six-months school term in 
North Carolina. (Senator Whedbee.) 

H.B. No. 114—A bill to be entitled an act to amend Chapter 131, Public Laws 
of 1927, relating to membership on boards of school districts created by 
said act. (Mr. Pitts.) 

H.B. No. 142—A bill to be entitled an act to fix and regulate the salaries of 
all teachers, principals, supervisors, superintendents, and assistant superin- 
tendents in the public schools. (Mr. Thomas.) 

S.B. No. 147—A bill to be entitled an act for the protection of schools, col- 
leges and universities. (Senator Price.) 
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H.B. No. 151—A bill to be entitled an act requiring at least ten verses from 
the Bible shall be read or caused to be read, without comment, at the open- 
ing of each and every public school in the state of North Carolina upon 
each and every school day, by the principa! or teacher in charge. (Mr. 
McDevitt.) 

S.B. No. 165—A bill to be entitled an act to raise revenue in aid of a six- 
months school term, by a selective sales tax. (Senator Lawrence.) 

S.B. No. 187—An act to levy a tax of two mills per kilowatt hour on elec- 
trical energy and to raise revenue for the operation of the six-months school 
term. (Senator Gravely.) 

H.B. No. 361—A bill to be entitled an act to promote economy and efficiency 
in the operation of the public high schools of the state of North Carolina 
by providing for a uniform adoption of high school text books. (Mr. 
Pitts.) 

H.B. No. 399—A bill to be entitled an act to levy a tax of two mills per kilo- 
watt hour on electrical energy for support of schools. (Mr. Ewing.) 

H.B. No. 461—A bill to be entitled an act to consolidate the University of 
North Carolina, North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and the North Carolina College for Women, and to create and estab- 
lish the University of North Carolina. (Mr. Jeffress.) 

S.B. No. 241—A bill entitled an act to make effective the constitutional pro- 
vision for the state maintenance of the six-months school term. (Senator 
Johnson of Duplin.) 

S.B. No. 220—A bill to be entitled an act to prohibit the use or lease of any 
property of any educational institution of the state for the conduct of any 
mercantile business. (Senator Hatchett.) 

S.B. No. 761—A bill to be entitled an act to promote efficiency in the organ- 
ization and economy in the administration of the public schools of the state. 
(Senator Whedbee.) 

H.B. No. 572—A bill entitled an act to make effective the constitutional provi- 
sion for the state maintenance of the six-months school term. (Messrs. 
Johnson of Ashe and Jolly of Duplin.) 

H.B. No. 667—A bill to be entitled an act to provide for the printing of school 
books and the furnishing of the same in certain cases. (Mr. Leake.) 





JUNIOR COLLEGE ADVISER 


The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, at the annual meeting in Atlanta in December, instituted 
a new movement to promote the development of junior colleges 
within its territory. The office of “Junior College Adviser” was cre- 
ated in connection with the work of the secretary of the standing 
committee on junior colleges, and Dr. George P. Butler, formerly 
President of the Junior College of Augusta, Georgia, was employed 
to fill the position. In our opinicn the Association has taken a wise 
step in providing this service for the junior colleges of the South and 
its officials have chosen the best equipped man in the South for this 
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particular task. The Association desires to help with expert advice 
those institutions calling themselves junior colleges and desiring mem- 
bership in the Association, and it has placed the experience and the 
wisdom of Dr. Butler at their service. He has a real opportunity 
for the constructive development of these institutions in accordance 
with the scholastic standards demanded by the Association. 

Dr. Butler’s headquarters will be at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. While at Chapel Hill he will conduct in the 
Summer School of 1931 a course on junior college organization and 
administration. 





HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR EXAMINATIONS 


Under the direction of the Committee on College Admissions of 
the North Carolina College Conference the High School Senior Ex- 
aminations for this year were administered February 19 to approxi- 
mately 18,000 white high school seniors and perhaps 2,400 colored 
seniors. 


The examination for 1931 is of the same type given in previous 





years except that the alternative sections—French, Latin, Agriculture, 
and Home Economics—have been omitted. This omission was made 
necessary by a reduction in the amount of the assessment on the 
colleges. 

The program of senior examinations in North Carolina is unique. 
The examinations are administered by the high school principals, 
collected by the State Department of Education, marked by the de- 
partments of education in the various colleges, tabulated and re- 
ported by the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of 
North Carolina, and financed by the North Carolina College Confer- 
ence. Several other states have high school examination programs, 
but they are administered almost entirely by some one agency. The 
State of Alabama and the State of Kentucky are considering the 
establishment of a senior examination system similar to that now ex- 
isting in North Carolina.—M. R. T. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION—AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


E, J. CoLTRANE 
President North Carolina Education Association 


the codperation of many forces. In order for it to be success- 
ful, it must be friendly codperation. This means that each agency 
contributing to the success of the cause must give its services un- 
grudgingly and unstintingly. Many times in the past the cause has 
suffered because of the failure to secure this codperation. On the 
other hand, the cause has succeeded in a marvelous manner during 
the past thirty years because there has been a large measure of 


Paead education furnishes one of the finest opportunities for 


friendly codperation. 

Public education is the most important business in which the 
State of North Carolina is now engaged. I make no exceptions and 
have no fear of contradiction when I make that statement. I do not 
wish to minimize the importance of other kinds of business in our 
good state, but I must be true to my convictions and place education 
at the top of the list in the matter of importance. Since it is of such 
great importance, it demands the codperation, and the friendly co- 
operation, of all the various forces which are concerned in the ad- 
vancement of the program of public education. In this paper it shall 
be my purpose to indicate some of the forces which should be ex- 
pected to codperate in a friendly manner, and (in some kind of way), 
[ hope to indicate various ways in which this friendly codperation 
may actually be accomplished. 


PuPILs AND TEACHERS 


In the first place, there is necessity for friendly codperation be- 
tween pupils and teachers. Someone has said that education is a 
failure if it does not stimulate wholesome desires and attitudes. It 
is equally true that these desires and attitudes are the result of 
friendships formed between pupils and teachers. It is necessary 
that the teacher know his children as members of a family are 
known. It is necessary that he know personally the family group 
from which each child comes. Otherwise, it is not possible for the 
teaching to be done in the terms of the lives of the pupils and in 
terms of the environment with which pupils are familiar. It is nec- 
essary that the teacher understand the background upon which the 
work of the school is to be projected. This is absolutely the surest 
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way in which to shape school policies successfully. Now, how can 
this be done unless the teacher spends time in the homes of the 
people? 

In order to have the proper attitude between teacher and pupil, 
it is necessary to have the proper attitude in the home. I think that 
we will all agree that the attitude of the home is likely to be re- 
flected in the attitude of the children. That means that parents 
should be led to understand school policies and educational principles. 
This is fundamental if a teacher expects to succeed in his work. 

It is easy enough to say that the average teacher has not the time 
to make suitable contacts with the home. To such a statement, | 
answer that it is absolutely necessary that these contacts be made. 
If teachers will only analyze their experiences, they will readily see 
that many evenings spent in an unprofitable manner might have been 
spent in a most suitable way by the fireside of some pupil’s home. 
My point is that friendship between teacher and pupil will most 
likely begin when the teacher makes friends with the entire mem- 
bership of the family. 

In the early years of my teaching experience, I frequently thought 
that it did not matter so much what the child was taught, provided it 
was something he did not like. It seemed to me that it was the most 
important thing of all to ram the subject down the child’s throat. I 
am not now advocating the teaching of subjects simply because they 
are easy, or because they are particularly interesting to pupils. I 
know that there must be a medium ground somewhere. I do under- 
stand, however, that when a child is taught a subject which he does 
not like and does not understand, there is great danger that in teach- 
ing the facts of the subject wrong attitudes will be developed. In 
such cases subject matter will be forgotten in a short time. 

As teachers, I rather think we will agree that the most important 
part of our education goes back to the impression teachers have made 
on our lives. If you do not know the story of Helen Keller and her 
teacher, I suggest that you read it. I know of no finer example of 
the impression which a teacher makes upon her pupils. Let us listen 
to the words of Helen Keller when she says, “It was my teacher’s 
genius, her quick sympathy, her loving tact, which made the first 
years of my education so beautiful. I feel that her being is insep- 
arable from my own and that the footsteps of my life are in hers. 
All the best. of me belongs to her. There is not a talent or an in- 
spiration or a joy in me that has not been awakened by her loving 
touch.” 
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It is easy to develop in a student a sense of appreciation if he 
likes the teacher. It is equally true that the greatest key to success 
is for the teacher to love his boys and girls whom he teaches. If 
such is the case he is not likely to be guilty of simply teaching sub- 
ject matter. He will more likely be teaching boys and girls. 

I wish that I could impress indelibly the point that our success as 


teachers depends upon winning our students as friends. In the win- 
ning of friends, there are certain natural qualities that are most im- 
portant. No investment pays more in winning a pupil for a friend 
than a simple smile, and every teacher, regardless of his salary, can 
afford to smile. Equally important are courtesy and cheerfulness. 
Such qualities are contagious among pupils. We have entirely too 
many cases of bad humor among our pupils simply because our teach- 
ers have not given enough attention to the gentle art of being happy, 
courteous, and cheerful. 

If we would develop friendship, it is necessary for us as teachers 
to have patience and sympathy. Otherwise, we shall not soon gain 
the confidence of pupils. If a pupil one time knows that we are in- 
terested in his joys and sorrows, we have already established a human 
contact and have laid a firm foundation upon which to build. We 
have established in the pupil a readiness to attend to what we try to 
teach him, and more important still, we have developed in him a 
willingness to work untiringly on the hardest tasks which may be 
assigned. 

If we can establish these friendly contacts, we will find that 
pupils study better and that they learn better. It is hardly necessary, 
however, for us to try to make these contacts unless we understand 
that every pupil has a personality all his own and that each child is 
different from every other child in the room. A proper sense of 
humor will go a long way in establishing the right kind of contacts. 
Too many pupils have lost the respect for their teachers because they 
could not believe that in their teachers there was a real sense of 
humor. It may be necessary for teachers to develop this sense of 
humor in themselves, but if they wish to succeed, if they really care 
for their pupils, they will make an honest effort to develop that par- 
ticular characteristic of their own natures. 

If we would bring out the best that is in each child, we must 
truly lovev our pupils. We must be interested in them and sympa- 
thetic with their problems. We must be cheerful. We must develop 
an everlasting friendship with them. We must get their point of 
view, and we must find time for personal participation in the pupil’s 
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interests. We must understand their personal problems, their per- 
sonal ambitions, and their real needs. 

There was one central theme running through all of our district 
meetings this year. That theme concerned character education. 
Character education has reference to moral results. I am perfectly 
sure that the best moral results are attained through companionship 
This is where the most impressive moral lessons are taught. We 
hear much about teaching character. I should like to emphasize the 
importance of the point that character is not only taught but that it 
is also caught. It is caught by the pupils from the teacher. What 
the teacher is will fashion the lives of the pupils, will shape their 
characters, and will determine their ideals. 


ADMINISTRATORS AND TEACHERS 


In the second place, there is necessity for friendly codperation 
between the administrative forces of the school and the teachers 
themselves. By administrative forces, | mean superintendent, and 
principals, and I would not divorce from this force the board of 
education, whether it be a city board or a county board of education. 
As 2 superintendent myself, I should like to ask other superintend- 
ents the particular question of just how friendly they are to prin- 
cipals and teachers. I have been a classroom teacher and I have also 
been a principal. I readily understand that the attitude of the super- 
intendent has much to do with the effective work of principals and 
teachers. As a former principal, I should like to ask principals just 
how much effective codperation they give to their teachers. Do you 
show a friendly spirit towards your teachers when they do not accept 
your plans? Do you undertake to force acceptance of those plans, 
or do you rather seek to lead your teachers to understand your 
reasons why certain plans are made? In questions like this, one of 
the most important issues in the relationship between teachers and 
administrators is being raised. 

The relationship between the administrator and the teachers is, 
first of all, a professional relationship. Operating schools on a suc- 
cessful basis is a professional task. Administrator and teacher have 
a common interest in professicnal work. There is a codperative 
undertaking in the running of any school, and all parties should 
understand that teacher and administrator must live together on 
terms of sincere friendliness. I doubt that it is possible to have this 
kind of codéperation and friendly interest except as we understand 
that there is to be a normal, professional relationship in the case. 
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An attempt at friendly codperation which should, in any kind of 
way, reveal an ulterior motive would lead to endless confusion and 
loss of respect. If the administrator makes a pretense of friendship 
for his teachers, hoping thereby to use their influence for some pet 
project or for his own advancement, sooner or later he will fall. If 
a teacher shows a pretense of interest, in order to profit thereby, 
there is danger of failure. False pretense is hateful to those who 
recognize it. We will do well to understand that the relationship 
between administrator and teachers should grow out of a common 
professional interest, and that the only appropriate friendship is that 
which contributes to the success of the common enterprise in which 
all are engaged. 

I think it is in order for us to ask the question as to just why we 
have a superintendent or a principal anyway. As I view the matter, 
the administrator was created and provision made for him for the 
one purpose of aiding the teacher in her work. A teacher is pri- 
marily for the purpose of teaching children, and she cannot be a 
success in that field if she is not to be relieved of various details 
which are not of an instructional character. Here comes in the work 
of an administrator. It is his business to be helpful to the teacher. 
Can anyone be helpful who takes an attitude of indifference or under- 
takes to be an autocrat? Attitudes of this kind will create in teach- 
ers reciprocal attitude of indifference, dislike, and either passive re- 
sistance or active opposition. 

The administrator must make possible an environment for the 
teacher that will, in itself, be conducive to the success of the teach- 
er’s work. It is the administrator’s business to observe conditions 
as he moves about from school to school and to note whether teachers 
are comfortably housed. It is his business to give help to teachers 
in their efforts to improve their understanding of the subjects to be 
taught and to master new and better ways of teaching. It is his busi- 
ness, in large measure, to furnish the inspiration, to be the inter- 
preter, and the instructor of his own teachers. If he does not come 
in close touch with teachers, he has the problem of guiding the work 
of principals so that it does not become a perfunctory performance. 
There is no finer opportunity for the cultivation of friendly relations 
between administrators and teachers than in the actual giving of help 
along the lines of immediate work. 

Administrators, in a spirit of friendly interest, should magnify 
the opportunity to encourage teachers to improve themselves and to 
enlarge their personality by further study. Furthermore, no teacher 
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with aspirations to learn should be left without means for improve- 
ment, so far as guidance can be offered by the administration. Many 
times would classroom teachers avail themselves of the opportunities, 
if they received a little encouragement occasionally from the heads 
of our systems. Sometimes they need direction, so that they will take 
only those things which are worthwhile. So frequently they need 
suggestions relative to their reading. It may be that occasionally the 
reading of a single book on the suggestion of the administrative 
forces may serve to enlarge the outlook and vivify school experi- 
ences. In this way, the whole school system may be brought together 
as a unit. 

In a spirit of friendly codperation, it would be easy for the ad- 
ministration to recognize the teacher’s ability to the extent that, at 
different times teacher groups would meet with the administrative 
forces to discuss school problems. Teachers are not inadequate to 
advise on matters of administration even. Nothing is more conducive 
to the cooperative spirit than the recognition by the administration 
and teachers alike that all school problems will be solved in the light 
of contributions from the entire school group as they take counsel 
together. How greatly could understandings be increased and a 
spirit of good-will made more widely to pervade the entire group of 
teachers if more effort were made to get the counsel of the entire 
group. 

Too frequently the administration leaves the questions of salary, 
tenure, and retirement all to himself or to his local board. These 
are all matters of general and specific concern when one considers 
the betterment of teacher service. Some of them present delicate 
questions. It seems to me that it is the obligation of the adminis- 
tration to magnify the service of teachers, to suggest adequate com- 
pensation for their services, and to be constantly informing the pub- 
lic of the increasing demands that are being made upon a teacher’s 
time. A sincere interest in all of these matters which effect so seri- 
ously the well-being and accomplishments of teachers will lead the 
administrative forces into better relationship with their teachers. On 
the other hand, for the administration to hold itself aloof from mat- 
ters that vitally affect the health, happiness, and success of teachers 
is not an indication of a friendly attitude. 

What I have said so far on this particular topic indicates that I 
+hink a good deal of fault is to be laid at the door of the adminis- 
trative forces. It is not my purpose to magnify the obligations 
which rest upon us as administrators. On the other hand, it is not 
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my purpose to minimize these obligations. There is another side to 
this question, however, because the most kindly disposed adminis- 
trator cannot of himself achieve the friendly spirit in all of the school 
relationships. There is an obligation resting upon teachers. They 
need to adopt approvingly the social concept of education and stand 
ready to make their contribution in reciprocal helpfulness toward the 
common undertakings of the school. Sometimes teachers will have 
to be inconvenienced, because there will be necessity for readjust- 
ments in instruction, activities, and school relationships? Inflexibility 
and growth cannot exist at the same time. For years, education has 
been an expanding thing. Our problems today are quite different 
from what they were ten and twenty and thirty years ago. So fre- 
quently we find teachers who are living ten and twenty years behind 
the times. Teachers and administrators alike will do well to study, 
to make observations, to keep an open mind, and be ready to make 
such adaptations as will be necessary to meet the needs of a grow- 
ing civilization that must have a friendly world for its ultimate 
realization. 

We have no greater problem than that of keeping the nations 
friendly with one another. We have no greater problem than that 
of keeping relations friendly between the different elements in our 
own population. Labor and capital are so frequently at each other’s 
throats. It is the business of the schools to minister to situations of 
this kind. In order to achieve such purposes, education must provide 
instruction and varied experiences in social welfare in a far greater 
degree than it has ever done. In other words, a spirit of friendly 
codperation must pervade all school relationships. Without this 
spirit, we may not expect teachers to give this spirit to their pupils, 
and without giving it to their pupils we need not expect parents to 
have the friendly attitude toward the schools which we so much 
desire. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 


In the third place, there is necessity for friendly codperation 
between public schools and the communities which support them. 
Such codperation should come from three sources: (1) From the 
type of contacts which the public makes with the schools, (2) from 
the confidence which the public has in the integrity and efficiency of 
its administrators and teachers and (3) from the kind of informa- 
tion which the public receives about the schools. 


(Continued on page 171) 
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SELF-CONTROL AND PERSONALITY 


G. O. Mupce 
Meadows, N. C. 


T IS but a short few months ago that the attention of the writer 
was called to the reactions of two high school principals when 


confronted by situations which arose in the course of regular duties, 
and situations which in themselves were in no way unusual. The first 
of these principals, who, as the report stated, was relieving tem- 
porarily one of his teachers by taking charge of a class study period. 
He found himself greatly annoyed by a boy who persisted in direct- 
ing his efforts at attracting. the attention of every other pupil in the 
room rather than attempting any definite work for himself. The limit 
of his patience being at last reached, the principal in tones that be- 
trayed extreme annoyance, exclaimed, “Young man, if you don’t settle 
down and get to work, I'll throw this book through you.” 

The other principal entering the library of the school on a mission 
of his own, found there a class group studying under the supervision 
of a member of the Student Council Committee. He noted that all 
were seemingly giving attention to work assigned save two boys who 
were engaged in a checker game. He noted the game but said nothing 
to the boys or to the Council representative. He left the room on 
completing his errand without in any way calling attention to the 
game in progress. Later in the day on meeting the boys, by accident, 
in one of the halls, he, after some casual conversation, said quietly, 
“By the way, boys, do you think the library and a study period are 
quite the place and time for a checker game?” With but 2 moment’s 
hesitation both boys replied, “We do not.” 

A very casual analysis of the attitudes of these two men leads to 
some important and interesting deductions. The first principal did 
three things which were not intended. He aroused the resentment of 
the student by calling the attention of the room to his lack of interest 
in his work. He stirred up a feeling of contempt on the part of the 
boy for his own lack of control. Finally he upset whatever level of 
interest was incident to the room at the time. The second principal 
did nothing to disturb the atmosphere of the library and yet the writer 
is of the opinion that the game was discontinued immediately on his 
leaving the room. He may have been measuring values in terms of 
the aggregate of students in the room instead of the two in the 


checker game. Then, too, there is power in personality. 
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The writer believes that the attitudes of these two principals may 
be accepted as being to a degree symptomatic of the conflict that is 
still apparent in our schools. The attitude of the first principal is that 


of a militant autocracy, or perhaps more accurately, an inheritance 
from the factory system incident to the transfer of culture that is now 
in course of realization through the development of our consolidated 
schools. He was exercising his feeling of over-lordship. That of 





the second was more that of democracy. He was exercising his 
leadership. The boy in the first case was given no suggestion towards 
developing a measure of the anti-social effects of his acts. The boys 
in the other case were asked to determine for themselves a standard 
‘f valuation for their conduct. 

In the immediate past, and still, with a marked degree of accept- 
ance in the present, the limiting factor of control in our secondary 
schools has been that which will allow the work of the classroom and 
the other activities of the school to proceed with as small an amount 

f friction as is possible. So regarded, discipline is but a means to 
in end. The individual is accepted as subordinate to the institution. 
There has been for some time apparent effort to give the control effort 
a social valuation but little or no effort is in evidence tending to give 
it a social purpose. 

Professor Ross in Social Control writes: “The superior methods 
of control are inward. An external means, such as punishment, 
operates only so long as it is inevitable.” Professor Robbins in The 
School as a Social Institution writes in similar strain: “The formation 
of character is a process which represents the highest form of social 
control. . . . The existence of jails and penitentiaries is less a sign 
of control than evidence of lack of it. When the criminal is captured 
and confined, his punishment is, or generally has been, an admission 
by the state that it has been unable to exert genuine control over him. 

. . While the constraint of physical restraint is felt only while it is 
present, the power of an idea even after the person who gave it has 
passed from sight and knowledge.” Professor Robbins would regard 
self-control as an integral part of real education and since the state 
through its systems of schools is schooling the state’s children, he 
tacitly assumes that the state has failed in its duty when it loses one 
, of its citizens by having to imprison or executé him. Somewhere the 
schools have failed to develop an individual along definite lines of 
self-control. It may be that the school has fought a losing game 
against the street, the movies, the back alleys, the poolrooms, and the 
boot-legger, but in any event failure is registered. Schools are in- 
sistent in counting “units” for graduation, and colleges, for entrance, 
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although neither can tell us with any degree of accuracy what a “unit 
of instruction” may be. They do not know. Neither can it be shown 
why each student should have certain specified units in mathematics 
or in foreign language before he may be graduated. Why not units 
in self control? Are not standards of conduct something that may be 
studied, something in which definite attainments may be registered? 
Are not definitely realized habits of self-control quite as valuable in 
developing efforts towards the attainment of the good life as are like 
habits in the conjugation of Latin verbs? Which will function more 
strongly in the development and integration of personality ? 
Personality, the ultimate so far as the individual is concerned, of 
all educational striving, in spite of the pronouncements of Pavlov, 
Watson, and others of the behaviorist group, cannot be shaped to 
predetermined ends nor to standardized patterns. In recent years 
there seems to have been, and it still continues, an almost mad rush 
for standardization. We have standard elementary schools, standard 
high schools, standard courses of study, standard tests, but in spite of 
all of these efforts at standardization in school organization and prac- 
tice, John and Mary insistently and persistently resist standardization. 
That is, failure and disaster are sure to follow in the wake of efforts 
to fit John and Mary to the curriculum rather than the curriculum to 
John and Mary. That this is no mere statement of a pet theory be- 
comes startlingly apparent as one scans lists of recent books and 
articles in magazines and reviews. “Youth in Conflict,” “The Revolt 
of Youth,” “The Appalling Ration of Young Offenders,” “Youth 
Sets Its Own Standards,” “Delinquency of Adolescent Girls.” These 
titles selected at random are eloquent in their suggestion of a situation. 
Thinking people are becoming observing people, and are writing ac- 
cordingly. This revolt of youth is no figment of a disordered imag- 
ination but a most persistent fact both here and in Europe. Recent 
studies in adolescent psychology appraise this revolt as, to use the 
words of Dr. Znanecki, “a fairly general attitude of disaffection with 
values and standards of the older generation.” In itself this attitude 
on the part of youth is not anti-social. Whether it becomes so de- 
pends upon how it is directed. Adolescent boys and girls of today 
are thoroughly alive to the fact that cultural values and standards 
have been, and still are, undergoing rapid change and their opposition 
to set patterns finds expression in efforts to bank their own individ- 
uality and individual standards against those which have been handed 
down from a fast disappearing culture. But just here a limited 


(Continued on page 180) 
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A WILSON COUNTY PROJECT 


{Last fall Superintendent K. R. Curtis of Wilson County, North Carolina, 
instituted a project for the improvement of instruction in his schools which in 
principle is worthy of the consideration by superintendents generally. It took 
the form of a contest but it did not end with the selection of the winners. 
He asked the principal of each school, with the assistance of his teachers, to 
study for a time three selected topics—lesson assignments, questioning, and 
supervised study—and by a given date to submit to him as good a paper on 
each of the topics as the principal and his teachers in collaboration could pre- 
pare. A brief but carefully selected list of references was supplied but the 
writers were not restricted to the selected list. After each school had submitted 
its papers Mr. Curtis turned them over to a committee chosen from the faculty 
of East Carolina Teachers College that was asked to select the best paper on 
each of the three topics. Copies of these three were then sent to the principals 
and teachers of all the schools of the county for their guidance and direction 
during the renvainder of the year. We are publishing herewith the three papers 
chosen by the committee of East Carolina Teachers College.—Ebrror. ] 


THE ASSIGNMENT 
By the Teachers in the Buckhorn School 


E, THE teachers of Buckhorn School, after carefully study- 
\ \ ing the major and minor units that constitute a good assign- 
ment found from great authorities the following suggestions: 

1. A motive for studying material should be clear. Always give 
the child a definite clear cut motive for studying his work. 

2. Assignments must be practical, create interest, mect life 
situations. Naturally a child must be interested in the work in order 
to obtain the best results. In order to get this interest the teacher 
should introduce the material to be studied in an attractive way. In- 
terest is the great power behind good work. 

3. Certain points to be considered when making the assignment 
are: 

(a) Value of material. 

(b) Ability of children. 

(c) Individual differences. 

(d) Unusual difficulties of subject should be cleared up. 

(e) Amount of time in which to do the assigned work. 

(f) A definite plan for doing the work. 
Assignments must have definite elements so that children will have 
some idea of what to do. All assignments -should have some in- 
centive and an opportunity for the development of initiative and 
originality. 

4. A lesson assignment snould require the organization of ideas. 
The human mind is so constituted that it remembers facts better if 
they are connected, because of their relationship to each other. 
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5. When should the assignment be made? 

The assignment should represent the response to children’s men- 
tal needs in carrying on their thinking and must come whenever they 
are fully aware of these needs. 

6. Where should the assignment be studied ? 

Real progress in supervised study is absolutely dependent on 
good lesson assignments. Here-to-fore the whole thing has been too 
mechanical. The above question might be answered in this way; 
when the facts have been marshaled and organized ; when the prob- 
lems for the assignments have been fully and clearly stated, then is 
the time for supervised study to be carried on in the classroom. 

7. The recitation and the assignment should represent not sep- 
arate distinct things, but should consist of one continuous process. 
Good study habits are made or lost in the teacher’s assignments. It 
is during the assignment that the teacher has her greatest oppor- 
tunity to be of greatest service to the child. In other words one 
might say that good recitations and good study habits are most sure 
to follow good assignments. It would be well for we teachers who 
are so dissatisfied with the results obtained from study in the class- 
room to look back on our assignments. Perhaps we will find that 
the trouble lies not with the pupil but with the assignments made by 
the teacher. It is well for the teacher to practice retrospection. Let 
our minds and hearts work in unison when making assignments and 
the result from our labors will satisfy. 


SUPERVISED STUDY 
By the Teachers in the Black Creek School 

Supervised study takes place when the teacher keeps a group of 
pupils profitably employed and working to capacity on a given prob- 
lem or assignment. The emphasis should be placed on “profitably” 
and “capacity.” 

It is taken for granted that the pupils have been and are still 
being constantly instructed and directed in the methods of studying 
and thinking to the end that they will observe hygienic, economical, 
and self-reliant methods. Any one of a number of books are very 
helpful on this phase of directed study. This summary is concerned 
with some suggestions that come from a number of books. 
Purpose of directed or supervised study. 

1. To aid pupils in 

a. Mastery of subject matter. 
b. Formation of correct study habits. 
c. Ability to apply knowledge gained to new situations. 




















2. To help the pupil who is in difficulty. 


3. To make increasingly efficient those pupils who are not in 


difficulty. 


4. To train for self-reliant citizenship. 
Things to keep constantly in mind. 
1. Individual differences. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 
a. 
b. 
S 


d. 


Things to keep in mind in organizing a study program. 
1. Have a program for each student. 
Have a general program for the school. 
Emphasize the cardinal points in each assignment. 
Have different pupils elaborate different major items. 
Anticipate future problems. 
Adjust study to outside engagements. 
Keep in mind that excellent students need more attention than 


NAM P WN 


Mental ability. 
Psychology of different types of study. 
Approved methods of study. 

Individual study of individual problems. 
Importance of 


Assignment. 
Questioning. 


Ability to read. 
Knowing how to ask questions of books and get an- 
swers from books. 
7. Constant need for instruction and direction in methods of 
studying and thinking. 


dull students. 


Suggested plan for supervised group study. 
Instruction, Ch. XII.) 
1. Raise specific problem. 
2. Suggest relevant subject matter that will aid in solution. 
3. Suggest means of sifting and selecting relevant facts, prin- 


ciples, etc. 


4. Suggest means of testing and verifying results. 

5. Indicate subject matter that is to be used purely as.a means 
and subject matter that is to be learned as an end. 

Give special attention to individual differences due to 
a. 


b. 
c 


d. 





Sex. 
Age. 


Stage of mental and physiological development. 
Previous training and experience. 
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(Nutt’s Supervision of 
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e. Influence of economic and social conditions. 
f. Status of health. 
Individual study conferences ( Nutt). 


1. Seek out particular weakness. 
2. Vary the point of attack upon subject matter to meet the 
individual needs of the pupil. 
3. Stimulate initiative and secure maximum effort. 
4. See 1-6 above. 
The papers submitted by the teachers were summarized by Miss 
Seago, Miss Hamer, and Mr. Howard. 


Tue Art OF QUESTIONING 
By the Teachers in the Charles L. Coon High School 


“Questioning is one of the supreme methods by which a maturer 
mind can assist a learner’s growing mentality. It best enables teacher 
and pupil to work together, standing in contrast both with the lec- 
ture method, which tends to make pupils passive, and with the let- 
alone method, which leaves them unguided. The question both guides 
and stirs to action.”? 

To be assured of the importance of the question, one has only to 
consider data secured by the principal of the Charles L. Coon High 
School and compiled after a series of twenty-two visits to classrooms. 
During the twenty-two observations, a total of 786 minutes in time, 
409 questions were asked by teachers, or an average of approxi- 
mately one question every two minutes. If so much time is to be al- 
lotted to the question, its vast importance is obvious, and when its 
importance is granted, the next step is to consider the art of ques- 
tioning. 

I. First of all, before one can learn how to question well, he 
must know the kinds of questions and the purpose or purposes of 
each. There are, in all, four kinds of questions, the auxiliary, the 
searching or heuristic, the review, and the examinational. The pur- 
pose of the auxiliary is to secure and keep contact with the minds 
of the class. This is the least important of them all. Examples of 
this kind are: “Is what I’ve explained clear to everyone?” “Is there 
another question on this point?” etc. The second type is the most 
difficult to ask and is the most important, for as the name indicates, 
the searching question is really the thought-provoking one, the one 
which seeks not to discover merely what facts the pupil knows, but 
how he came to know it. This type seeks to improve the character 


1 Story-Telling, Questioning, and Studying. Horne, p. 64. 
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of knowledge and to develop judgment and initiative in the child. A 
searching or thought question is one like this, “In what sense is it 
true that ‘all men are created equal’?” or “Whence did Lincoln ac- 


quire his style in the Gettysburg address?” In answering either of 
these, the pupil must use judgment and reflection. He cannot make 
some memorized reply. He must think! The review question has as its 
primary aim, to give perspective and organization to knowledge, and 
as a secondary aim, to memorize by repetition and to drill. This type 
should not be ignored, for it is by the review question that the pupil 
gets a second and more comprehensive view of what he has been 
studying. A good example of this is, “How is the life of the people 
reflected in the following types of their literature, viz, ballad, tragedy, 
comedy, lyrics, epics, satire, fiction, etc.” The drill question is the 
sharp, quick kind. “Who discovered America?” “When?” “Where 
did he first land?” The fourth kind—the examinational—is nearly 
always the fact question. It seeks to test past instruction and present 
ability. This is the type that should come at the end of a chapter 
or course, and it may be written or oral. Many educators believe 
that too much of teaching is really examining results of pupils’ work 
rather than working out results with pupils. 

II. Much of the success of a question depends on the manner of 
its presentation. The teacher, to secure the best results, must appear 
sympathetic. He must seem confident that the answer will be cor- 
rect and appear surprised if it is not. He can, by his manner, en- 
courage the pupil to do his best. The question should be stated 
before any child is called on. The advantage of this order is that 
all the pupils think the answer before anyone is called upon to give 
it. Further, it is desirable that pupils be called on in no regular 
predictable order, thus keeping all the class, even those who have 
recited, alert and attentive. Again—questions should not be repeated 
without good reason. To repeat a question because the pupil didn’t 
hear it is to reward inattention. Of 409 questions, 25 were repeated 
in the Charles L. Coon school. The answers should not be repeated 
either, as this likewise encourages inattention when the first answer 
is given. It is also well to ask questions rather slowly—except in 
the case of the drill—and with deliberation. This sedate process in- 
vites thinking and lends dignity to the procedure. The manner of 
questioning, along with the above suggestions, should be as varied 
as possible. Questions worded the same way become monotonous 
and uninteresting. Of the 409 questions asked in the Charles L. 
Coon High School during 786 minutes twenty-one different methods 
were used; however, of the 409, 201 of the questions began with 
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what ; 38 with how; 27 with why; 21 with who; and 20 with did. 
The other methods were used very frequently. One might deduce 
from this that the what question is greatly overworked, 

III. Next in importance comes the form of the question. First 
of all, the question should be clear. This means that the teachers 
should think out their main questions before asking them, and that 
they should word the questions so that all will understand. Unusual 
words should be rejected, and there should be no intention to be- 
fuddle or confuse the minds of the students. 

Questions should be stated briefly—all parenthetical explanations 
and subordinate clauses omitted as well as repeated efforts to state 
the question. Five questions were reworded of the 409. Two ques- 
tions should not be asked in one as this tends to cause unclear 
thinking. 

Also, questions should be couched in good English. It is a 
temptation sometimes for teachers to resort to the slangy vernacular 
of their pupils, but this does more harm than good. It really con- 
fuses the pupil rather than helps him. The question should be ex- 
pressed in the teacher’s own individual style and should be the outgo 
of that teacher as truly as the answer is the outgo of the pupil. 

Questions worded so that “yes” or “no” might be the answer 
are very poor unless followed by the question “Why.” These en- 
courage guessing and do not stimulate active thinking. Questions 
beginning with “did” are nearly always “yes” or “no” ones and 
consequently should be avoided. In the experiment mentioned above, 
20 of the 409 began with “did,” of which approximately 17 called 
for the answers of one syllable. 

Questions should certainly not be leading in form. They should 
stand upright, not leaning toward the correct or the incorrect answer. 
The teacher should avoid suggesting the answer by her facial ex- 
pression or tone of voice. The “catch” question should be ignored 
unless it is announced as such, and then it immediately loses its 
edge. It is not safe or fair to entrap a pupil. As Horne says, “You 
are not to win a victory over him, but you and he are to win a joint 
victory over ignorance.” 

IV. In one sense the question has no content; the answer is 
really the content of the question. So in discussing the content of 
the question, we are discussing its characteristics as best adapted to 
elicit good answering. 

First of all, the question should be stimulating. It should awaken 
a train of associated ideas and thus be an incentive to intelligent 
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response. Second, questions should be definite; that is, call for a 
specific answer; they should not be vague, and not cover too much 
ground. A pupil who has carefully prepared his work rejoices in a 
definite question, finding a vague one unfair to his preparation. 
Third, questions should be essential. They should call out the main 
points in the lesson omitting the non-essentials. Teachers frequently 
ask so many questions that pupils have no idea what is really im- 
portant and what is not. Frequently a class period has a hundred 
questions asked during it. No such exorbitant number was asked 
at Charles L. Coon school during the observations, but even one 
every two minutes is too many. The teachers there and elsewhere 
should remember to ask fewer questions and broaden their scope. 
Fourth, questions should be logical. An inherent connection should 
exist between the successive questions. Questions should grow out 
of each other. Toward the end of a lesson unifying questions should 
asked that gather the essence of the whole into one or two 
unswers, leading to an intellectual vision of the whole truth in ques- 
tion. Fifth, questions should not simply test the memory but also 
xercise the judgment. Questions should provoke thought. The 38 
juestions beginning with how and the 27 beginning with why; the 
2 introduced by trace; the 5 by explain; the 1 statement introduced 
\v prove indicate that many thought questions are asked in the Coon 
ligh School, but in contrast to the 201 what questions, the majority 
of which were purely factual, one sees clearly that fewer memory 
questions and more thought questions should be given. Last of all 
the questions should be suited to the capacities of the pupils. Each 
pupil should be asked questions that take him where he is and lead 
him on. To ask questions beyond one’s capacity is discouraging, to 
ask them below the capacity is belittling, but to ask what is within 
the capacity is developing. 


V. Much could also be said about the questioner himself—how 
he should prepare in adyance, be practical and analytical, and how 
he should be ready to answer questions himself at any time, but in 
conclusion it might not be amiss to state that, though many teachers 
are poor questioners to begin with, questioning is that one of the arts 
of teaching most easily mechanized and most easily improved upon. 
\lso, a study of the methods of the two greatest teachers, Jesus and 
Socrates, might prove interesting and beneficial in helping these 
teachers to improve.-—Miss Doris Curiste, Chas. L. Coon High 
School. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER* 


OR EVERY child spiritual and moral training to help him to 
Ben firm under the pressure of life. 

2. For every child understanding and the guarding of his person- 
ality as his most precious right. 4 

3. For every child a home and that love and security which a 
home provides; and for that child who must receive foster care, the 
nearest substitute for his own home. 

4. For every child full preparation for his birth, his mother re- 
ceiving prenatal, natal, and postnatal care; and the establishment of 
such protective measures as will make child-bearing safer. 

5. For every child health protection from birth through adoles- 
cence, including: periodical health examinations and, where needed, 
care of specialists and hospital treatment ; regular dental examinations 
and care of the teeth; protective and preventive measures against 
communicable diseases; the insuring of pure food, pure milk, and 
pure water. 

6. For every child from birth through adolescence, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and a health program, wholesome 
physical and mental recreation, with teachers and leaders adequately 
trained. 

7. For every child a dwelling place safe, sanitary, and wholesome, 
with reasonable provisions for privacy, free from conditions which 
tend to thwart his development ; and a home environment harmonious 
and enriching. 

8. For every child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, 
properly equipped, lighted, and ventilated. For younger children 
nursery schools and kindergartens to supplement home care. 

9. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for 
his needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards, and 
disease ; provides him with safe and wholesome places for play and 
recreation ; and makes provision for his cultural and social needs. 

10. For every child an education which, through the discovery 
and development of his individual abilities, prepares him for life ; and 
through training and vocational guidance prepares him for a living 
which will yield him the maximum of satisfaction. 

11. For every child such teaching and training as will prepare 
him fortsuccessful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citizen- 


* President Hoover’s White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, recogniz- 
ing the rights of the child as the first rights of citizenship, pledges itself to these aims for 
the Children of America. 
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ship; and, for parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal 
wisely with the problems of parenthood. 

12. For every child education for safety and protection against 
accidents to which modern conditions subject him—those to which he 
is directly exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of his 
parents, affect him indirectly. 

13. For every child who is blind, deaf, crippled, or otherwise 
physically handicapped, and for the child who is mentally hand- 
icapped, such measures as will early discover and diagnose his hand- 
icap, provide care and treatment, and so train him that he may become 
an asset to society rather than a liability. Expenses of these services 
should be borne publicly where they cannot be privately met. 

14. For every child who is in conflict with society the right to be 
dealt with intelligently as society’s charge, not society’s outcast ; with 
the home, the school, the church, the court and the institution when 
needed, shaped to return him whenever possible to the normal stream 
of life. 

15. For every child the right to grow up in a family with an 
adequate standard of living and the security of a stable income as the 
surest safeguard against social handicaps. 

16. For every child protection against labor that stunts growth, 
either physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children 
of the right of comradeship, of play, and of joy. 

17. For every rural child as satisfactory schooling and health 
services as for the city child, and an extension to rural families of 
social, recreational, and cultural facilities. 

18. To supplement the home and the school in the training of 
youth, and to return to them those interests of which modern life 
tends to cheat children, every stimulation and encouragement should 
be given to the extension and development of the voluntary youth 
organizations. 

19. To make everywhere available these minimum protections of 
the health and welfare of children, there should be a district, county, 
or community organization for health, education, and welfare, with 
full-time officials, co6rdinating with a state-wide program which will 
be responsive to a nation-wide service of general information, statis- 
tics, and scientific research. This should include: 

(a) Trained, full-time public health officials, with public health 

nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratovy workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 


(Continued on page 159) 
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THE VERGILIAN CELEBRATION IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


J. Mrnor Gwynn 


University of North Carolina 


ITH the passing of 1930 its seems appropriate to present a 
composite report of the various activities carried on in North 


Carolina in commemoration of the two thousandth anniversary of 
Vergil’s birth. It is the purpose of this article to give such an ac- 
count to date, with illustrations from all parts of the state of the 
types of activities engaged in by various organizations. 

The world-wide observance of the Bimillennium Vergilianum 
was officially set for 1930, which is the date commonly accepted as 
completing two thousand years since the birth of the poet. A brief 
history of this famous celebration is in order here. In 1928 the 
American Classical League, a national organization, began to for- 
mulate plans for a nation-wide celebration in 1930, this to be affil- 
iated with like movements in other countries. In order to assure 
proper cooperation and effective observance, the League set up a 
working organization of some thirty committees which not only cov- 
ered the classical field thoroughly but also drew to their assistance 
such national organizations as the American Library Association, the 
American Philological Association, and the Phi Beta Kappa Founda- 
tion. Other countries were interested in honoring the poet; among 
these were Canada, Great Britain, Germany, Spain, Poland, Sweden, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and the City of the Vatican. Schools, 
colleges, clubs, and associations of various kinds took part in foster- 
ing public interest throughout the United States in literary, musical, 
and art activities centering around Vergil’s works and age. Since 
the school year is not concurrent with the calendar year, the schools 
found it more convenient to schedule most of their programs in 
1929-’30 and 1930-31 ; the climax of their observance generally came 
on October 15, 1930, the birthday of Vergil. 

The main responsibility for the stimulation of this universal cele- 
bration naturally fell upon the shoulders of the classical teachers. 
North Carolina’s classical instructors, of both secondary and col- 
lege grade, joined hands in this undertaking and organized for the 
work. Three state chairmen were appointed in 1929 by the national 
organization, and they, with the president of the state Latin teach- 
ers’ association, made up the unofficial executive committee. Special 
attention was directed to plans for celebrations and programs in sec- 
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ondary schools in view of the fact that many of these do not have 
the four-year course in Latin. The state Latin association rendered 
full co6peration by emphasizing Vergil at its district and state meet- 
ings, while many colleges assisted by furnishing speakers or by hold- 
ing exercises of their own. 

Two general types of celebration seem to have developed, accord- 
ing to reports sent in by schools and colleges of the state; it is esti- 
mated that these reports represent a majority of the educational 
institutions taking part in the memorial activities. The first type 
comprises commemorative exercises and programs in all fields, while 
the second points particularly to papers and publications composed 
on Vergilian themes. There is not sufficient space to list here by 
name the individual participating schools and to describe in brief de- 
tail all of the program(s) which they planned and carried out. 
Therefore, typical examples of the various activities will be selected 
and commented upon in concise fashion, and thus it is hoped that a 
clear outline of the whole will be presented. 

Commemorative exercises and programs were held by twelve col- 
leges and some fifty high schools. These were handled in many dif- 
ferent ways, dependent upon the conditions encountered. Some were 
special addresses delivered to assemblies by speakers sponsored by 
the Phi Beta Kappa Foundation; examples of high schools enjoying 
this privilege were Winston-Salem, addressed by Dr. C. C. Weaver, 
and Greensboro and High Point, addressed by Dr. H. M. Poteat, 
of Wake Forest College. Two of our colleges, Wake Forest and 
the University of North Carolina, sent lecturers to Virginia, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia to address colleges, universities, and educational 
associations ; in addition to these Drs. Poteat and Howe gave many 
lectures in the state to college assemblies. Some of the colleges ar- 
ranged for special out-of-state speakers for their programs; Dr. 
A. R. Anderson spoke at Duke University on “Vergil, Poet and 
Prophet (Nov. 18)”; Dr. W. B. McDaniel at Meredith College on 
“The Wanderings of Aeneas (Feb. 5, 1931)”; the North Carolina 
College for Women will hear Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin on 
“Vergil, Then and Now (May 8).” It was a more general practice 
among the high schools to have a day’s assembly program at which 
some local or North Carolina speaker delivered an address upon 
some Vergilian topic. 

Another kind of commemorative exercise was fostered by the 
state Latin teachers’ association, which is a regularly recognized 
branch of the North Carolina Education Association. The six dis- 
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trict organizations in the state devoted part or all of their fall pro- 
grams (1929 and 1930) to Vergilian papers, with frequent round 
table discussion of a critical and professional nature. The state 
meeting in the spring of 1930 presented a program entirely of this 
nature, with both in- and out-of-state speakers. Some of the titles 
of the papers given at these meetings indicate the extent of this 
phase: Dr. George Howe (University of North Carolina) spoke on: 
“Vergil’s Choice of a Subject,” “The Humanity of Vergil,” “The 
Character of Aeneas,” “Vergil’s Interest in the Common Man,” “The 
Universality of Vergil’s Appeal”; Dr. Donnis Martin (Winthrop 
College, S. C.) discussed “Vergil as a Pastoral and Didactic Poet”; 
Dr. G. A. Harrer (University of North Carolina) presented “The 
Times of Vergil’’; Mr. T. W. Valentine (Hendersonville) gave a 
paper on “The Dido Episode.” 

Other organizations in the state were interested in the celebra- 
tion, and special addresses were made before quite a few of these. 
Typical of this was Dr. Poteat’s address on Vergil before the Char- 
lotte Woman’s Club (Oct. 21); Professor Helen Price (Meredith ) 
gave a lecture on the Vergilian Cruise before the A. A. U. W. chap- 
ter of Raleigh; Dr. Howe lectured before the Chapel Hill Com- 
munity Club; and the Vergil class of Goldsboro presented a program 
before the Woman’s Club and the Kiwanians. 

Probably the most effective and fundamental work was done in 
the high schools and colleges in connection with the study of Vergil 
during these two years. This kind of study by its very character 
involved the students for a much longer period in the works, tradi- 
tions, times, and places of Vergil, and it undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tions for a much wider appreciation of the poet in the years to come. 
Classical clubs in both secondary schools and colleges developed spe- 
cial programs at which papers written by the students and pupils 
themselves were presented. The classical clubs of Meredith College, 
East Carolina Teachers’ College, and New Bern high school centered 
all their 1930 programs around Vergil; Queens College, and Wil- 
mington, Reidsville, and Gastonia high schools illustrate others whose 
classical clubs scheduled special programs on Vergil. 

A real interest in the poet of the Augustan age was evidenced by 
the large number of plays, playlets, pageants, and scenes staged in 
the various high schools during this time. These included, in whole 
or in part, dramatic productions already edited and prepared for 
presentation. The Wilmington school gave “In Honor of Vergil’”’; 
three scenes from the pageant drama “Dido and Aeneas” were 
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staged by the New Bern pupils; Act IV of Miller’s “Dido, the 
Phoenician Queen” was dramatized by the Charlotte schools; these 
references are good examples of the type of work done in this re- 
spect. Not only did the schools present dramatic material which had 
already been prepared for that purpose, but many teachers stimulated 
and directed their pupils in selecting, translating, paraphrasing, and 
actually writing original scenes or plays which they afterward pre- 
sented to their school assemblies. Good illustrations of this kind of 
effort are the playlet by the Reidsville high school based on scenes 
from the Aeneid, “The Queen of Carthage” written and presented 
by the pupils of the High Point school, the dramatization of the 
fourth book of the Aeneid by the Fayetteville pupils, and the writ- 
ing of a one-act play of three scenes based on the storm episode 
(Bk. I) by the Chapel Hill School. The evidence of this creative 
spirit among the teachers and pupils in the secondary schools was 
one of the outstanding results of the celebration. 

Other ways in which special emphasis was placed upon Vergil in 
the high school Latin classes are almost too numerous for description. 
They included special notebooks, reports, translations, posters, charts, 
exhibits, bulletin boards and clippings, maps, bookmarks, parallel 
reading of many kinds, and other projects of a like nature. Excel- 
lent work of this type was reported by the schools of Asheville, Dur- 
ham, Greensboro (Curry Training School), Raleigh, Elizabeth City, 
Oakhurst, and the State School for the Blind (Raleigh). 

The radio was brought into play also in this state. Professor 
Louis F. Hackemann, of Lenoir-Rhyne College, delivered a radio 
address over station WBT (Charlotte, N. C.) on November 18, 1930. 
Four teachers of the classics made the Vergilian cruise in the sum- 
mer of 1930. 

The last part of this paper plans to give a short account of the 
articles published by various people in the state on aspects of Vergil 
during the observance of his anniversary. These articles should be 
designated as those of a more scholarly nature, those of a general 
informative character for publicity purposes, and those printed as 
special editions in the form of memorials. 

The more scholarly papers form the following list: 

“The Development of the Character of Aeneas,” by George Howe. Classical 

Journal, XXVI (1930), 182 ff. 

“A Comparison of the Voyages of Odysseus and Aeneas,” by Sarah Foster. 

HicH ScwHoor Journar, XIII (1930), 106 ff. 


“Some Possibilities for the Use of Vergil in the High School,” by J. Minor 
Gwynn. HicH ScuHoor Journar, XIII (1930), 216 ff. 
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“One View of the Poetry of Vergil,” by P. M. Cheek. Hicu Scuoor Journat, 

XIV (1931), 20 ff. 

“Introducing a Class to Vergil and the Aeneid,” by Eulalie Cox. Classical 

Journal, XXV (1929), 565 ff. 

Many articles of an informative nature were prepared and their 
publication secured in the daily papers and in the other newspapers 
of the state. Miss Marie B. Denneen, of N. C. C. W., published 
much valuable material concerning the Vergilian years in her “Hints 
for Teachers,” in the Classical Journal. The Hicu Scuoot Journac 
carried each month in its Latin Column items of interest on the 
subject. 

Special mention should be made of two memorial editions of high 
school publications in honor of the poet. The pupils of the Greens- 
boro senior high school devoted the May number (1930) of their 
literary magazine, Homespun, to Vergil; prose, poetry and drama 
were well written by Latin students. The New Bern high school 
plans a special Vergilian issue of their school newspaper; material 
has been collected and is in process of being prepared for publication 
at the present time. 

These reports, abbreviated as they are, seem to indicate a whole- 
hearted response to the call for the proper observation of the bi- 
millennium of Vergil’s birth. 














The Latin Column | 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 








Proressor W. L. Carr TO ATTEND STATE LATIN MEETING 


EFINITE information has just reached us that Professor W. 
L. Carr, of Teachers College, Columbia University, will attend 
the sessions of the Latin Department of the N. C. E. A. in March and 
will act as adviser and critic in the round table discussions. The 
theme for the discussion will be “An Adequate Program of Educa- 
tion in Latin for the State of North Carolina.” The departmental 
meeting for Latin teachers will occupy all of Friday and part of 
Saturday morning, March 27 and 28. 
Mr. Carr is probably known by reputation to most of the classical 
teachers in the state. For many years he was at the University of 
Michigan, where he made a name for himself in studying the field of 
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secondary Latin and in preparing teachers for this work. He took 


a prominent part in directing and compiling the results of the Clas- 
sical Investigation. For a number of years he served as secretary- 
treasurer of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
Last June he was elected as the successor to Professor Gonzalez 
Lodge (now retired) at Teachers College. 

Rather elaborate plans have been made by Mrs. W. P. Middleton, 
of Goldsboro, the state Latin President, for the consideration of the 
present high school Latin curriculum. A day and a half, all of Friday, 
and Saturday morning will be spent in uninterrupted round table con- 
ference in regard to this problem. Five conmmittees have been ap- 
pointed and are at work gathering information and drafting recom- 
inendations to be presented at that time. The committees are busy 
upon the following divisions of the project: (1) Curriculum for the 
first and second years, (2) Curriculum for the third and fourth years, 
(3) The four-year course as a whole, (4) The training of Latin 
teachers, and (5) Recommendations as to college entrance require- 
ments. Professor Carr has been asked to open the conference ; his 
topic for this will be “The Major Objectives in the Study of. Latin 
and Some Ways of Attaining Them.” 

The central committee plans for the heart of the program to be 
an informal discussion and examination of these committee reports 
by the teachers themselves. By this procedure it hopes to secure at 
least a good start upon revision of the present course. If the meeting 
can succeed in outlining the procedure that would be most productive 
of good results in studying this problem, it will have made a great 
forward stride. Curriculum revision cannot be accomplished in a 
short time, neither is it ever finished. The plans for this conference 
seem to point to the most interesting and vital program we have ever 
had, and it is hoped that a large number of the teachers in the state 
will make a special effort to be present. In conclusion, it is fitting 
that we give due credit to Mrs. W. P. Middleton for the splendid 
work she has done in guiding the Association for the past year and 
in stimulating the consideration of this problem. 
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Conducted by C. E. Preston 








| The Science Column 
| 
i. 





N. C. E. A. State MEETING 


fe rorse: to President E. J. Coltrane, the coming N. C. E. 
A. state meeting is to depart from the usual program of numer- 
ous inspirational addresses in long general sessions in the direction 
of more work and better opportunity for acquaintance between “home 
folks” and with local problems in the separate sections. Reflecting 
upon some recent school conventions the present writer wishes to 
appear on record as heartily favoring the proposed change. Although 
enough of a gathering of the whole body is needed to convey to those 
in attendance a strong feeling of solidarity and a sense of the power 
that may be theirs through united and whole-hearted work in the 
interests of the children of the state, still it is in the section meetings 
that details are discussed, information exchanged and new viewpoints 
obtained that result in better work on return to classrooms. With 
the prevalent tendency to attempt to do more than time allows in the 
general session, particularly those of district meetings, has come a 
serious trespass upon the time allotted to sectional conferences: it is 
hoped that this contemplated change of emphasis may restore them 
to their rightful positions of importance in the convention program. 

The central theme announced is “An Adequate Program of Edu- 
cation for North Carolina.” It is proposed that committees prepare 
for presentation, each to its own section meeting, reports covering 
their respective fields, that these form the discussion topics of the 
sections, and that a summary of these reports be given at the next 
day’s general session. 

To the writer it seems that a number of things are here in conflict, 
notably the necessary brevity of a single meeting program and the 
necessary detail of a really thorough investigation and report on a 
course of study. The idea of setting large numbers of teachers at 
work analyzing their own objectives and methods is highly com- 
mendable ; a curriculum, never static, is always open to improvement 
through detailed scrutiny. But an adequate revision cannot be made 
in a few weeks by a scattered committee, or properly criticised, re- 
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written and adopted at a single meeting attended by delegates not 
chosen especially because of their fitness to do this work. The mem- 
bers of these preliminary committees may well be pardoned for their 
uncertainty as to whether they are to center their thoughts on the state 
meeting or on something much more important and far-reaching in 
its detail, the accomplishment of which will take many months. It 
would seem more natural, perhaps, that this latter type of survey 
should be instituted by some department of education which would 
call to its aid the best experts available and finance the work in such 
a way as to give time for investigation and opportunity for frequent 
conference. 

The science committee has limited its report to larger questions, 
feeling that details could not be covered in a day’s meeting, even to 
the point of determining all the investigations necessary to reach well- 
considered decisions. That such questions may lead to further 
thought is about all that can be expected; yet this is in itself worth 
while. A few are here given in order to suggest the type of problems 
that may arise for discussion in the science meeting : 

How far should distinction be made in science courses between 
preparation for college and preparation for non-college pupils? 

Should any particular science course be made compulsory ? 

What courses should represent the minimum requirement and 
what the added opportunity for science work in high school ? 

What should be the relation of high school geography to the 
science curriculum and to science teachers? Are the economic aspects 
of geography properly assigned to science teachers? How much that 
remains is not covered in general science ? 

What can be done to insure in larger measure the same progression 
in science courses that prevails in most other fields? 

Are the present science courses in institutions of higher learning 
satisfactory in content and viewpoint for the preparation of science 
teachers ? 

What constitutes adequate content preparation for the teaching of 
a science? 

A wide participation in this discussion will be most helpful. Come 
prepared to give helpful suggestions. 
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The Mathematics Column | 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu : 
s sl 


EACHERS of mathematics in North Carolina should be in- 
§ kee to know that a movement has been inaugurated to 
study the present status of mathematics teaching in this state with the 
added thought that possibly constructive suggestions might be made 
to improve mathematics instruction. It is evident to even the casual 
observer that the product of the various school systems throughout 
North Carolina are not any where near equal in their mathematics 
training either in preparation for life or in preparation for more 
advanced study of mathematics. One evidence of this is the result of 
the High School senior examination. Another is the fact that few of 
the graduates of certain high schools fail their freshman mathematics 
courses in college while the relative number of the graduates from 
other high schools who fail their freshmen college mathematics 
courses is large. Nor is it reasonable to suppose that this difference 
is due to the superiur mental ability of the pupils of the first group of 
schools when compared with those of the second group. It is evident 
therefore that there must be a cause for the superiority of the product 
of certain schools of the state and that this superiority is due to better 
courses of study or to more skillful teaching. However, it might be 
due to a greater time allotment to mathematics in the first group of 
schools than is given to it in those schools where the product is poorer. 
If the matter is to be studied from a scientific point of view it is 
natural that we should ask ourselves the question, what is the present 
status of mathematics instruction in North Carolina or where are we 
now. It is axiomatic that no matter where we go, we must go from 
where we now are. Furthermore, if we desire to progress we must 
know where we now are and the road over which we came in order 
to be sure that we are not going backward to things already recognized 
as obsolete instead of taking a course that shall lead us to go forward 
to advanced positions which shall insure to the boys and girls of this 
. state the best that may be had in the way of mathematical training. 
These: ideas seemed to have prompted the appointment, by the 
President of the Mathematics Section of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, of a committee to study this problem and to make a report at the 
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annual meeting of the State Teachers Association in Raleigh in 
March. The committee appointed was as follows: 

Dr. W. W. Rankin, Duke University, Chairman. 

Miss Laura Efird, Raleigh High School. 

Miss Julia Wharton Groves, Salisbury High School. 

Miss Lily Walker, Greensboro High School. 

Miss Dale, Duke University. 

Mr. Hatchet, Durham High School. 

H. F. Munch, University of North Carolina. 
Various phases of mathematics teaching were assigned to the different 
members of this committee for special investigation. Dr. Rankin 
is to study the matter of elective and required courses in the field of 
mathematics and also the training of mathematics teachers for the 
work which they are doing. Miss Efird is to present the values to be 
derived from the history of mathematics and ways and means of 
attaining these values. Miss Groves is to have arithmetic teaching as 
her special province, Miss Walker is to investigate algebra and its 
teaching, Miss Dale is to consider the problem of a state supervisor of 
mathematics teaching, Mr. Hatchet is to study the problem of the 
practical applications of mathematics at the high school level, while 
Mr. Munch has geometry for his special field. 

The members of this committee were the guests of Dr. Rankin at 
a luncheon at the Union of the New Duke University on January 17, 
after which they had a meeting to formulate plans for carrying out 
their work. Since the committee felt that it should first determine 
where we now are or what is now being done the first problem which 
it faced was that of getting accurate data from which reliable con- 
clusions might be drawn. The questionnaire method quite naturally 
was suggested first and its advantages and shortcomings were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Munch then mentioned the reports of the high school 
principal which are on file in Dr. Highsmith’s office at Raleigh as a 
valuable source of certain types of material. From them the follow- 
ing data may be obtained : 

1. Name of school. 

2. Subject taught. 

3. Year taught. 

4. Text used. 

5. Number of weeks taught. 

6. Number of pupils enrolled in the course. 

7. Ground covered by the course. 
Through the codperation of Mr. I. C. Griffin of the University of 
North Carolina and Dr. Highsmith’s secretary, Miss Willa Ray, the 
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data for those schools known as Group IAA was secured and the 
following data tabulated : 
1. Name of school. 
Subject taught each semester. 
Text used. 
Ground covered. 
Total number of schools teaching each subject each semester. 
The venuite of the last item were as follows: 


wp WN 


TABLE | 
Number of Schools that offer various mathematics subjects and the 
semester each is offered. 



























































First Year | Second Year | Third Year | Fourth Year 
plop] slop] glot| Bled 

22/82] 22/52] 22| 82| sé | 2 

ALAA EA AA | EA | AA] EA | AA 
Arithmetic. . 14 10 2 
Algebra. . 16 | 21 28 27 9 8 4 3 
Plane Geometry... . Pad 3 21 21 10 9 
Solid Geometry. ...... se l 11 jee 
Advanced Arithmetic. . . | reer) De the Cok 1 “ya 
Trigonometry. — Be. ~~ 7 
"Total... cere] 30 | 31 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 26 | 21 




















Altogether data was received from 31 schools. However, that from 
one school was in such form that it was not clear what was being done 
in that school. Therefore it was omitted, except in the second semes- 
ter of the first year. It should be frankly admitted also that in a few 
instances one could not be certain just what was the mathematics 
course of study in those schools. In those few cases the writer placed 
the various courses where experience had shown they were most com- 
monly found. For example one school had both arithmetic and 
algebra scheduled for the work of the first year. Because it was 
evident from the numbers enrolled in each course that not all the 
freshmen took either of these subjects in the first year. This was 
interpreted to mean that the course of study varied for different 
pupils. Those of less ability or at least those whose standing in 
arithmetic in the elementary school was low took arithmetic while 
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those whose work in arithmetic in the grades was satisfactory took 
elementary algebra. There were other problems of interpretation 
which the writer faced such as the interlocking of the junior high 
school and senior high school work in certain cities, but all of them 
were disposed of with a fair degree of certainty so that the results 
seem fairly reliable. 

Table I really needs no explanation. It shows that of these 31 
IAA schools 14 offer arithmetic in the first semester of the first year 
and 10 of them offer it in the second semester of that year. Sixteen 
of them offer algebra in the first semester of that year and 21 offer 
algebra in the second semester. In the second year, algebra is almost 
universally the mathematics offered. The great majority of these 
schools place plane geometry in the third year although 10 of them 
place it in the fourth year. 

It would be interesting to know just what is being done with 
regard to the mathematics course of study in the small schools of the 
state. Perhaps when this committee has completed its task there will 
be available to mathematics teachers data in concise form that will 
show just where we now are and if there is room for improvement 
maybe from some source a Solomon will arise who will point out the 
way to make those changes that are desirable. 

If mathematics teachers over the state have suggestions to make 
as to the work of this committee or other questions pertaining to the 
teaching of mathematics in the secondary school the writer would be 
glad to receive them and submit them to the committee for its con- 
sideration. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
(Continued from page 147) 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for the relief, aid, and guid- 
ance of children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, 
or behavior difficulties, and for the protection of children 
from abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral hazard. 

For every child these rights, regardless of race, or color, or situa- 

tion, wherever he may live under the protection of the American flag. 
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| Workbooks | 








for for 
Schapiro and Morris William M. Proctor 

| 
CivinizaTion In Europe VocaTIONS 
} 
Diagrams for comparative study, map Includes three searching experiments in | 
questions and maps, new-type study self-analysis, the careful study of six- | 

tests, nine unit review tests make this teen groups of vocations and the in- 
one of the finest examples of workbook tensive investigation of one picked out 
technique to be had. by the individual pupil and teacher. 
68 cents list 76 cents list | 


LABORATORY TEXTBOOK IN Civics 
by Hepner 


The first book of its kind—a combined textbook and laboratory notebook. Text 
material adequate for theoretical study, laboratory suggestions practicable for class | 
and individual work in civics. A marvelous textbook economy. | 

| 


76 cents list 


| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Henry R. McLeod, 137 Biltmore Ave., Asheville, N. C. 









































Sones-Harry 


High School Achievement Test 
For high schools 


This test battery is in four parts covering language and literature, mathe- 
maties, natural science, and social studies. It gives a reliable measure of 
ability in each of these fields and of the fund of functional information acquired. 


Otis-Orleans 


Standard Graduation Examination 
For eighth grade 


A comprehensive objective test prepared especially for use as a final 
examination in all subjects. Orders for Form B for use in the spring of 1931 
are now being accepted from school administrators or their authorized agents. 
Shipments will be made on or after March 28. 


Send for complete descriptions 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
North Carolina Representative: T. R. Ray 
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| The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


| “A 


6) N JANUARY 23 a committee of the Modern Language Asso- 


ciation met in Greensboro for the purpose of drawing up a pro- 








eram for the teaching of modern languages. This is one of the 
twenty-odd groups organized by Mr. Coltrane, president of the North 
Carolina Education Association. These groups are each formulating 
programs which, taken together, are to furnish “an adequate program 
n Education for North Carolina.” 

At our meeting the following three groups were organized to bring 
n a program, each to meet the needs of its particular language: 

For French: Miss Corinna Mial of Raleigh, chairman; Dr. W. S. 
Barney of N. C. C. W.; Prof. Hugo Giduz of U. N. C.; Dr. G. B. 
\Vatts of Davidson, and Miss Annie P. Heilig of Winston-Salem. 
For Spanish: Dr. S. E. Leavitt of U. N. C., chairman; Dr. C. C. Rice 
of Catawba College; Dr. S. A. Stoudemire of U. N. C.; Miss Augus- 
tine La Rochelle of N. C. C. W.; Dr. F. K. Fleagle of Davidson; 
Miss Tighe of Leaksville. For German: Dr. Shears of Duke, chair- 
man: Dr. G. R. Vowles of Davidson; Miss Caroline Schoch of N. C. 
C. W. 

The reports of the Committees are to be read and discussed at the 
meetings of the convention N. C. E. A. These discussions will con- 
stitute the program for Friday afternoon sectional meetings, as well 
as Saturday morning. 

On Friday morning, March 27, Prof. Crawford of the University 
of Pennsylvania will address the Modern Language Association. His 
topic will be, “Methods and Content to Be Used in Schools and Col- 
leges in the First Two Years.” 

All modern language teachers are urged to attend these meetings 
for they will be of vital importance in their work. 

The recommendations of the committees will very likely be 
adopted as the basis for the State Course of Study. The time to 
criticise the recommendations of the committees will be at the sec- 
tional meetings. The members of the groups preparing the reports 
will welcome any suggestions. These suggestions should be sent at 
once to any member of the committees mentioned above. 
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McGRAW-HILL 
brings to your attention 


Supervising 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


in the American Secondary School 
By Paul W. Terry 


Professor of Education, University of Alabama 
417 pages, 5% x 8, $3.00 


This comprehensive textbook presents a thorough study of 
extra-curricular activities, to meet the needs of college classes 
and of high school teachers and principals in service. 

The whole subject is covered from historical background to 
the most important problems of organization and supervision, 
and the treatment is thorough, both in presentation of theory 
and illustrative examples. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 

















CHOOSE 





OTAS DE UN ESTUDIANTE 


By José Ropricuez Pastor. Edited with notes, exercises, 


and vocabulary, by Cart O. SUNDSTROM. 


For intermediate Spanish classes in high school or college, this 
contemporary diary of a Spanish student in the United States is 


entertaining reading. The diary form affords abundant 


in the first person forms and leads to a better mastery of conver- 


sational Spanish. 


LECTURAS FACILES (Wilkins and Luria) 


Revised Edition 


In response to long continued demand for this book as one 
of the really standard readers for intermediate Spanish courses, 
a new edition now includes the simplification of certain stories in 
the first part, and the addition of stimulating exercises and charming 


drawings. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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The Buncombe County Schools have recently issued a High 
School Course of Study for French (75c). The course was de- 
veloped by the French Teachers of the county and edited by Mrs. 
Hazel Stewart Alberson. It is an interesting piece of work, which, 
even though one might not be able to follow it in detail, could be of 
real value to any French teacher. 





Books RECEIVED 


The following texts in-the Collection Doubleday-Doran have been 
received : 


Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, edited by Alfred I. Roehm and Milton L. Shane. 

Les Oberlé, edited by Whitford H. Shelton. 

Les Trois Monsquetaires, edited by Stanley S. Galpin. 

La Tulipe Noire, edited by Arthur B. Forster. 

La Poudre aux Yeux, edited by Robert Fouré and Héléne Fouré. 

Ramuntcho, edited by Victor W. Ritchie. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, edited by Jennie S. Shipman. 

L’Avare, edited by Robert E. Rockwood. 

Contes Choisis de Guy de Maupassant, edited by William R. Price. 

Cuentos y Leyendas de Espafia, edited by Madaline W. Nichols and Guil- 
lermo Rivera. 


All of these texts are in the new uniform format, at the uniform 
price of 80c, which Doubleday-Doran have recently adopted. 
As the publishers state : 


“The demands of sound scholarship have been met in each case by the use of 
a text that has the approval of scholars in France. This has been supplemented 
by careful editing and proof-reading under the direct supervision of French 
authorities. 

Each book contains adequate teaching equipment, prepared by an American 
teacher of recognized standing, including notes placed on the text pages, exer- 
cises of considerable variety, and a full reading vocabulary.” 

In appearance the books are both striking and attractive. It is evident that 
an effort has been made to avoid the drab aspect of so many foreign language 
reading texts. The typography is altogether French; the typesetting of most 
of these volumes was actually done in Paris. The clear reading page and the 
illustrations add elements of beauty as well as utility to these new entrants into 
the field of French readings. 
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nti Carolina’s Children 


a Finer, Better Future 


Carolina may well be proud of an 
ancestry so determined upon education 
as to fashion desks by hand at which 
to sit. Such desks were the best avail- 
able at the time. Their counterpart in 
type are available today . . . in steel, 
beautiful and unbreakable. BUT 
seating and posture experts have 
worked out newer and better types. ... 





Now Your Pupils can Sit as 
Science Dictates! 


Health improves . . . mind is freed... 
nerves at ease . . . gone is body and eye- 
strain. THE UNiverRSAL Desk. . . Mov- 
ABLE SEATING . . . made to fit teaching 
methods in its flexibility, and to fit the 
student in posture and comfort require- 
ments, assures greater efficiency and 
better health in the schoolroom. 





Teaching Made Easier 

because pupils are no longer restless and listless. 
Better type furniture increases interest in work. 
New types of fixed desks, possessing the same 
built-in comforts of correct posture as movable 
types are available, together with tablet arm 
chairs, tables, chair desks . . . AND 


All in STEEL! 


American Seating Company 
desks and chairs, as well as all 
school necessities and supplies, 
carried in stock by a Carolina 
Company favorably known to 
you for many years. Catalog upon request. 


CAROLINA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1001 WEST MOORHEAD STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES— 
INFORMATION FILE 


Mary Teresa Peacock 


NE of the services of the school library is its information file. 
( ies Nell Unger in her Tests for the School Library includes 
“Is there a pamphlet, picture, and clipping collection, up-to-date and 
filed in such a way as to make it readily accessible?” Few persons 
now question the value of such a collection, but many teachers and 
librarians find the care of these publications a problem. Probably 
the simplest as well as the most practical and economical system for 
filing material of this type is the alphabetic subject file. 

A subject heading is assigned to each piece. Such a heading 
should be definite. For instance, a pamphlet on wool should have 
the heading Wool, not Textiles or Sheep. Subjects used should be 
consistent so that materials on one subject are collected in one place. 
One would not use the heading Agriculture and also Farming. The 
subject most likely to be used by the borrower would be chosen, 
and a reference made from the subject not used to that included 
would be made in the card file, i.e. Farming see Agriculture. As 2 
rule the picture collection should be filed separate from the pam- 
phlets and clippings. 

These materials may be filed alphabetically by subject in a ver- 
tical file, a deep drawer, or even in a box about sixteen inches deep 
by eleven inches wide. When a number of clippings or pamphlets 
on one subject are included, they may be placed together in a large 
manilla envelope or folder and marked by subjects before being 
filed. This saves time for the teacher who is interested in having 
all available material on her subject at one time. 

For each subject in the file, a card should be included in its alpha- 
betical place in the card catalogue. For example—Potato: see pam- 
phlet material on this subject. This card, filed in its place under the 
Ps, would show that the library had material on Potatoes in the 
information file, as well as in books. 

If a pamphlet is to be taken out of the library a temporary book 
card is made just as for a book and the material loaned in exactly 
the same way. When it is returned, it is filed in its proper place 
again. This necessitates the marking of each pamphlet with its sub- 
ject so that it is readily replaced. The marking is usually put in the 
upper front left hand corner of pamphlets and clippings. It is put 
on the back of pictures, preferably on a small sticker. 
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STEELE’S DUCK SHADES AND 
STEELE’S STEEL ROLLERS 


Tho winds may blow as never so, 

Tho storms and brats may yank it, 
However fierce we’re still in luck, 

*Tis made of steel and cotton duck, 
Just let them rave—it’s steel and duck. 














Style A | 

Style G Single Cord | 
Double Cord Ask for catalogue and prices 
One of the | 
| 


15 Varieties. Oldest Makers of Adjustable Duck Shades in America. 
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THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


DurHaM, NortH CAROLINA 





A Complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of dis- 
criminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina busi- 
ness institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 





An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual Interest 
in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 




















GRAY & CREECH, INC. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


North Carolina Distributors of 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY’S 
School Furniture and Desks 
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With all the wealth of pamphlet material now so freely circu- 
lated, a most valuable collection of this kind can be built up. It is 
exceedingly useful in the school library where so much unit work 
is being carried on. Such material is a worthwhile supplement to 
encyclopedias and other books owned by the library. Unless it is 
properly organized it fails in its service and does not fill the needs 
of the students and teachers. 


ScHoot Liprary SECTION OF N. C. E. A. 


HE School Library Section of the N. C. E. A. is most fortunate 
this year in securing the services of Miss Edith A. Lathrop for its 
March meeting. Miss Lathrop, who is assistant specialist in School 
Libraries of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C., has 
made numerous studies of school library situations and will be here 
to discuss and advise with us regarding our own problems. Previous 
to her present position, Miss Lathrop was a county superintendent 
in Nebraska where she became familiar with rural school situations. 
Her message will be of interest and importance to school sper- 
intendents, principals, and teacher librarians, as well as to full-time 
trained librarians. 

The program of the School Library Section centers about an 
adequate policy for school libraries in North Carolina. These ob- 
jectives are: 

1. Comprehension on part of authorities of the vital place of 

school library in the modern educational program. 

2. A constantly growing collection of carefully selected books 
to fit the curriculum and the activities of the individual school. 

3. Librarians with training adequate to serve both the elemen- 
tary school and the high school. 

4. An educationally effective library plant in every school from 
the standpoint of equipment, organization, and activities. 

5. Coéperation between the school library and other library 
agencies, such as the State Library Commission, State Divi- 
sion of School Libraries, Public Libraries, Rosenwald Founda- 
tion, etc. 

A committee headed by Miss Nora Beust, Education Library, 
U. N. C., Chapel Hill, has been working on the program with a view 
to making it definitely effective for the small school library in charge 
of a teacher as well as for the larger school which employs a trained 
person. Anyone interested in the discussions will be welcomed. 


(Continued on page 184) 
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The University of North Carolina 


Opened its 


Modern Music Hall 
November 14 and 15, 1930 


Equipped with 


Modern Auditorium Chairs 


Manufactured by the 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 
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BOOKS AND READING 
Conducted by Nora Beust 


ON THE PURCHASE OF BooKs 


CONOMY is the watch word that we follow in the purchase of 
E, books for the school library. Every librarian has learned 
through experience that the poorly written, poorly printed and poorly 
illustrated book is an expensive book for the library. In these days 
of prudent buying, makers of cheap books—cheap in content—some- 
times find a librarian who believes that she is following good practice 
when many books are bought for a little money. 

Books for young people are a vital factor in our civilization. 

There are those who still say “only a children’s book,” but today it 
is not only the psychologist and librarian that believe that a child is 
influenced by what he reads. The problem is recognized as having 
national and international importance. Russia in connection with its 
national program has eradicated all children’s books of capitalistic 
taint. It is true that young people read their recreational books for 
sheer pleasure and lose themselves in the volumes without restraint. 
The books that are in the school library are the inspiration for their 
future reading. 

The American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, through the compilation by a committee of a list Guides to 
Reading for Young People, priced 10 cents a single copy, has brought 
together all the sources of information on young people’s literature in 
the form of a 16-page pamphlet bibliography. 

The approximately 70 entries include useful indexes and catalogs 
as well as reading lists for young children, high school students and 
parents. A brief description and full buying information is provided 
for each entry. The list is invaluable to those who are selecting 
voung people’s reading. 

The American Library Association has another publication, Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, Quarterly, $1.00 a year, first issue, January, 
1930, which is of primary importance to educators, principals, super- 
intendents, librarians and others seeking aid in selecting encyclopedias 
and other sets of books sold by subscription through agents. What a 
boom to the librarian that the American Library Association has a 
quarterly bulletin with unbiased reports on subscription books based 
on the knowledge cf the best books of this type by a group of trained 


(Continued on page 184) 
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“CRAFTSTYLE” 


Joseph Ruzicka 


Library Bookbinding 
School Book Rebinding 


Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N. C. 

















MULTISTAMP 
THE TEACHER’S TOOL 


Mr. Supt. : 


We guarantee that Multistamp 
properly used in the class room 
will eut your repeaters down 25% 
or more. Just figure how much 
this will save you if you can. Let 

' us show you at our expense. 






Multistamps are least expensive of any 
duplicating device. Simple and easy to oper- 
ate. Rubber stamp size $7.50, card size 
$15.00, letter size $25.00, legal size $35.00, all 
packed with complete equipment and full in- 
structions. 
¢ Write for full information, 


MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION—AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION 
(Continued from page 135) 

The contacts which the public has with the schools will depend 
upon several factors. In some cases, teachers will visit in the homes 
of the patrons. In other cases, patrons will visit the schools and in- 
quire about the progress of-their children. In some instances, the 
patrons will deal with principals and in some other instances they 
will deal directly with the teachers. So frequently the point of con- 
tact will be the parent-teacher meetings. The important point is the 
absolute necessity of providing that, in so far as possible, the patrons 
shall find these contacts with the administrators and with teachers 
both pleasant and satisfactory. 

There is hardly an industry or business which has not already 
discovered that it is necessary to have pleasant relationships with the 
public. This is true of all our large department stores. The great 
public utilities have adopted a friendly attitude toward the public 
and are now striving for public support and confidence. The same 
thing is true of banks. Business enterprises do not look upon the 
people as a necessary evil to be endured, but they are thinking of the 
people as a group which must be pleased and cultivated. If our 
great industrial concerns have adopted this attitude, it is even more 
important that our public schools, which owe their very existence to 
the public, shall do likewise. It means that we must give careful 
consideration to the very many requests that come to us, that we 
must use tact in handling the most difficult situations, and that we 
must have consideration for the natural interests and the concerns 
of parents in the welfare of their children. I believe that time, in- 
genuity, and effort invested in this kind of way will bring great 
returns in friendliness and a superior kind of codperation. 

As indicated before, the schools must be conducted in such a way 
as to win the confidence of the various forces in the community. The 
greatest source of confidence most probably comes from 2a belief in 
the efficiency of the schools. Nothing can be substituted for this be- 
lief. This means that the schools must do the work for which they 
were organized, and that they must do it in a thoroughly conscientious 
and reliable manner. No cheap publicity can-take the place of hard, 
effective, and well-directed work on the part of each member of the 
school organization. 

When the public is convinced that the administration and the 
teachers deal fairly with their various problems, confidence is likely 
to be the result. If there is a feeling that special privileges are being 
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BROOMS pssicneD FOR SCHOOL USE 


Three reasons why you should buy Asheboro Broom 

Company brooms. 

(1) Years of experience go to make up Asheboro brooms 
in broom corn and workmanship. Nothing but first 
quality broom corn and the best labor to be found 
go into the make up of our brooms. 

(2) Our policy of a direct price to all schools eliminates 
the middle man’s profit, and insures you the cheap- 
est price available for the best class of brooms. 

(3) Located in the center of North Carolina on two rail- 
roads which means that one day service can be had 
from this plant. No need of stocking and tying up 
your money for a year’s supply on our product. 

Follow the ‘‘Buy at Home Program’’ 
A North Carolina Product 


Write for catalogue and prices 


ASHEBORO BROOM COMPANY, INC. 
ASHEBORO, N. C. 

















Gray & Creech, Inc. 


WINSTON - SALEM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Solicits 


your request 
for the 
South’s 


most complete 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CATALOG 
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granted because of political pressure, confidence is likely to be 
destroyed. As a rule, the public will respond quickly to decisions 
which have been made carefully and fairly. Fair dealing with the 
public is not only good ethics, but it is good business and sound 
school administration. 


INTERPRETATION OF SCHOOL PoLiciEs 


There is still another method whereby friendly cooperation may 
be promoted, and that is through the interpretation of school policies. 
This is true whether there is a large county system, a city or town 
system or even in the one-teacher school. No system is too large, 
nor is any system too small, to have a department whose primary 
purpose it is to supply reliable, unbiased, impersonal information 
about the schools. Many cities have felt that it was good policy to 
have a continuous rather than an intermittent program of school in- 
terpretation. Many counties in North Carolina last year reaped the 
rewards of this kind of practice. Practically every school has access 
to the local paper and through that channel, may furnish information 
to the public. Administrators, whether superintendents or principals, 
will do well to consider what can be done in this particular line of 
activity. 

I rather think that our schools in many instances need to have 
what might be known as a department of public relations. In some 
instances, the superintendent or the principal will have to be the im- 
portant factor in the department. It will be his duty to see that the 
proper information is furnished to the public and he may have to do 
it himself. In some other cases, there will be certain teachers who 
will be delegated to that particular kind of service. Regardless of 
how such a department of public relations may be organized and con- 
ducted, we will find that it is a certain, sure, legitimate and neces- 
sary source of friendly codperation. Accurate, well edited, reliable 
and continuous information about a school system is a bulwark in 
time of need and a staunch friend in time of trouble. We are suf- 
fering in North Carolina right now because we have not had enough 
of this kind of thing in the past. 

There should bz no doubt about what is meant by a program of 
information and interpretation. The time has come when we, as 
teachers, must do this kind of thing. We must do it by both the 
spoken word and the written word. We must do it by developing 
friendly relations with the great public with whom we deal. It will 
be inconvenient at times. It will take much energy. It will require 
long hours. It will mean doing things for which we are not paid. 
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An Educational Problem and Its Solution 
The Problem 
How to get worth-while results in junior business training 
The Solution 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 





By Jones and BERTSCHI 


tives have arrived at certain definite ideas and conclusions as to the 
aims and content of junior business training courses. The problem 
has been to find teachable materials that embody these ideas. 

General Business Science has solved this problem. The best evi- 

| dence of this is that within six menths after its publication this text 
has been adopted by over five hundred schools. 

General Business Science—with its project pads, teachers’ manu- 
als, objective tests, special service bulletins—is a flexible course, 
which may be easily adapted to the needs of your school. 

It will pay you to investigate General Business Science. Our 
nearest office will send you full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


| F . : 

| After ten years of experimentation most of our school execu- 
| 

| 








Our Prices go Do 
But the Quality Stands WN 


Take advantage of these two things 








especially the 
and urge Directors and P.T.A. to improve 
| the school grounds this spring. Everything is in your favor; 


lowering prices 





an early start means trees and shrubs in leaf and flower 
before school closes. 

] Our landscape department is ready to work with you 
in the preparation of plans and the presentation to the 
proper officials. We make plans, supply plants, direct the 
planting—all at a reasonable price. Write us for details. 


HOWARD-HICKORY COMPANY 


Landscap? Gardeners - Nurserymen 


Hickory, North Carolina 
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But in the end the results will justify the efforts which we put into 
activities of this kind. 

My appeal should not be made to teachers and administrators of 
schools alone. I think that the time has come when we slfould appeal 
to the public to understand us or to make an honest effort to under- 
stand us. Why should the people believe every report that comes 
from the schools? Why should they believe the reports of failures 
which are so frequently discussed around firesides at night? Why 
should the public accept certain facts about the expenses of schools 
without a thorough investigation? If we are to have a suitable 
program of public education in North Carolina, the people them- 
selves, those who patronize the schools and those who pay the taxes, 
must make up their minds that they will be informed about the 
schools, that they will spend time visiting teachers and pupils in the 
classrooms, that they will find for themselves the facts as to the cost 
of schools, and that they will go about this whole thing in a spirit 
of friendly codperation rather than in a spirit of carping criticism. 

As I study the school situation in North Carolina, I am con- 
vinced that, on the whole, ‘the people believe in their schools. There 
are some disquieting reports at different intervals. Frequently a 
parent who went to school twenty years ago does not understand the 
curriculum or the method of teaching or the system of school man- 
agement which is now being practiced. May we not request that 
such people undertake to inform themselves? Conditions in business 
have changed. Practices in business have changed. Why should not 
practices in the public schools also change? 

I plead for a spirit of friéndly cooperation between teachers and 
pupils. I plead for the same kind of spirit between school adminis- 
trators and the classroom teacher. And I plead for a spirit of 
friendly coéperation between the school and the great public. 

I plead for a spirit of constructive criticism rather than for one 
of destructive criticism. I plead for better feelings among the ad- 
ministrators in our own ranks. I plead for a better spirit of codper- 
ation among the teachers located in the counties and in the cities. I 
plead for a spirit of friendly interest and codperation on the part of 
parents who send their pupils to the schools. I plead for them to 
come into the school to make an effort to understand the curriculum 
of the present day, to understand the methods of teaching which are 
being used in the modern school, and I plead with them to have 
patience with us as we seek to develop their children into the men 
and women of tomorrow. 
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Randolph Chair Standards 


COMFORT - DURABILITY - ECONOMY ~- SERVICE 


TURDY, well-built Ran- 

dolph chairs . .. de- 
signed for comfort, and 
built for long, serviceable 
life in school room or in 
office . . . will withstand 
that extra amount of abuse 
to which the school chair 
is sometimes subject when 
being moved from room to 





room, or to give the assem- 
bly room a greater seating 
capacity. 


It’s economical to have 
a full supply of Randolph 
chairs .. . have a few ex- 
tras in each school room— 
those visitors will appreci- 
ate the courtesy of being 
seated quickly, and it will 
be reflected in their good 
will. 





Well-seasoned North Carolina hardwoods are 
used in manufacturing Randolph chairs. Buy 
home manufactured products. 


For prices, terms, and full information, write 


RanDoLpH Cuair Co. AsnHeEsoro, N, C. 
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Conducted by A. K. Kine 








PROGRAM OF THE NortTH CAROLINA COUNCIL FOR THE 
SocrAL STUDIES 


HE ANNUAL meeting of the North Carolina Council for 

the Social Studies to be held in Raleigh March 27 is expected 
to evoke more interest than usual this year due to some revolutionary 
changes in the present course of study which will be proposed. The 
program will be as follows: 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CouRSE OF STUDY IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
Morning Session 


Ceiixs vans cacnans Irene Jones, R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem 
PAI Se ko tenn vi adevnsecaded Dr. R. H. Shryock, Duke University 
Problems of Democracy.................Miss Gladys Boyington, N. C. C. W. 


An Experimental Approach 
Dr. Ellen Black Winston, Broughton High School, Raleigh 
Afternoon Session 
World History (1 year course) 
Miss Mary Ellen Blackman, Greensboro High School 
European History (2 year course) 
Miss Ona Lafferty, Central High School, Charlotte 


An Adequate Program in the Social Studies (Committee Report) 
Miss Nora Chaffin, Greensboro High School 


Every person on the program is thoroughly familiar with both 
the general situation in North Carolina and the particular course to 
be discussed. It is hoped that out of these discussions will come the 
formulation of definite objectives toward which the Social Studies 
teachers in North Carolina may work. Copies of the committee re- 
port on “An Adequate Program in the Social Studies” to be pre- 
sented by Miss Chaffin will be mimeographed and mailed to those 
interested in studying the proposals prior to the meeting. Copies 
may be secured by writing to the editor of this column. If you are 
satisfied with the present, attend the meeting to defend it. If you 
favor changes in the present course attend to propose them. 
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A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
NORTH CAROLINA By M. C. S. Nosie 


The leadership of the inspired few, the inertia of the many, the perennial 
clash of personal interest and public welfare, the inevitable but painfully 
slow progress of education in its fight against ignorance and greed—all 
are here made plain in this story of public education in North Carolina 
from earliest colonial days to 1900, told by one who himself has per- 
formed yeoman service in the cause of education. The author is inspired 
with an unshakable belief in the genuine will of North Carolina to edu- 
cate her people, rich and poor, white and black, in spite of war, recon- 
struction, and occasional régimes of short-sighted and politics-inspired 
economy. Much that he says presents striking analogies to the present 
educational problems of the state. He draws heavily upon manuscript 


sources and brings to light material of much human interest. $3.00. 


NORTH CAROLINA: ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL By S. H. Hosss, Jr. 


The only book of its kind in the United States. Excellent source mate- 
rial for the grammar grade teacher of North Carolina history and 
geography, as well as for high school use. Dr. Thomas Alexander of 
Teachers College says of this book that “it discusses problems which are 
vital to every citizen in North Carolina. We are using much of this 
material in our experimental groups in the Raleigh high schools and find 
it extremely valuable. I don’t think that the people in the state realize 
the wonderful work the University has been doing in the research field 
teaching the economic and cultural problems of the people of the state. 
I think every high school in North Carolina ought to have a copy of 
this book.” We are glad to be able to say this book ts already in use 
in a large majority of the schools in North Carolina. Price $3.50. 


If you do not want to buy until you see these books, 
write to us and we will send you copies for ten days 
free examination. Then you can send us a check or 


return the books. 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Moe, Jeanette Jordan and Thorpe, Margaret Stum, Laboratory Manual for 
Modern European History. D. C. Heath and Company, New York. 


This is one of the best attempts to organize modern European history on 
the unit plan that has appeared. It exhibits in general plan and organization 
the influence of the teaching of Professor Rolla M. Tryon of the University 
of Chicago, to whom the authors make grateful acknowledgment. The man- 
ual is divided into eight general divisions: Absolutism and the Rise of Democ- 
racy, 1643-1715; Mercantilism and the Struggle for Colonial Supremacy, 1715- 
1763; the old Regime and the Revolution in France, 1763-1795; Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the Napoleonic Empire, 1795-1815; Reaction and Revolution, 
1815-1848; Nationalism and the Unification of European States, 1848-1871; 
Democracy, Liberalism and Nineteenth-Century Expansion of Europe, 1871- 
1914; The Great Alliances and International Conflicts, 1914-19—. 

One notices certain serious defects in this organization. First, there are 
no provisions for review or for an introductory division. The background of 
the average class in modern history is such as to make this almost essential. 
Second, the first two divisions could well be combined and less emphasis placed 
on them. The movements treated do not correspond to the date boundaries 
assigned; they are parallel. Third, the third and fourth divisions should be 
combined since they are in reality a part of the same movement. Finally, there 
should be a separate division for the Industrial Revolution instead of tacking 
it on to the end of the fifth. A knowledge of this great movement is a prereq- 
uisite to an understanding of the reactionary and revolutionary period follow- 
ing 1815. 

Each division is divided into “units” or topics for each of which there is an 
outline and a wealth of suggested problems and projects. The reading lists for 
each division and for the course should prove useful. The discussion of the 
mastery technique given in the introduction is very inadequate and omits en- 
tirely one important step, the recitation. 


THe Wortp Asout Us. A GENERAL Scrence. By W. D. Pulver- 
macher and C. H. Vosburgh. D.C. Heath & Co. 1930. 394 pp. 


Designated in the preface as for the first year of senior or last year of 
junior high school, this book nevertheless seems adapted to a somewhat lower 
level. Although covering dbout the usual variety of general science topics, 
with somewhat more than the customary emphasis upon the biological, or more 
specifically the human living aspect, it enters into most of these topics less 
deeply than the average text. A number of the experiments seem designed to 
prove things almost self-evident. The authors appear to feel that at this stage 
of advancement it is necessary to state facts and then to “show” or “prove” 
them thus experimentally rather than to encourage and guide pupils to find out 
things for themselves. While facts are doubtless more rapidly imparted by 
this method, it seems doubtful whether mental development is equally well 
stimulated and interest as readily kept. .A summary concludes each chapter, 
but very little problem work is suggested.—-C. E. P. 
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SELF-CONTROL AND PERSONALITY 
(Continued from page 138) 


creative power incident to inexperience and immature judgment, in- 
tent upon developing the new, is, without doubt, a factor involving 
dangerous possibilities. 

All this does not justify the inference that youth will not accept 
guidance if guidance is made intelligent. Youth asks, “Why?” and 
awaits answer. He sees that if he completes a fixed number of class 
hours of instruction in French or physics, it matters not whether these 
subjects inter-relate themselves with any previously acquired in- 
terests, he is assured of certain units of credit towards graduation or 
towards college entrance. Nothing, however, that he may do towards 
developing a strong increment of self-control, no accomplishment he 
may register in the way of integrating a stable personality, may be 
expected to give him like credit. These things have not been stand- 
ardized. The colleges evidently do not regard them as being par- 
ticularly valuable to the student in his college work. 

“The social character of the normal human individual,” writes Dr. 
Chas. A. Ellwood in his Psychology of Human Society, “is not a mat- 
ter of heredity. It is the product of the psycho-social environment, 
and is formed mainly in the plastic periods of childhood and adoles- 
cence.” Self-control is acquired by practicing self-control and not by 
being controlled. It is possible to a limited extent to protect society 
from the aggressiveness of anti-social individuals by legislation but 
it is impossible to legislate moral standards for a people. Repressive 
measures are, as society is yet constituted, necessary. They are to 
some extent necessary in school practice but they are not educative. 
The principal in the first case was not educating for self-control. 

It has come to be quite commonly accepted that the “time-honored 
methods of enforcement and repression” are possessed with no great 
efficiency in the way of developing personality. In the days when 
subordination was a fact in society, when the relation between lord 
and commoner, land owner and serf, master and slave, priest and 
parishioner, were basic, force met with a fair degree of success in 
maintaining society on a stable level. Personality was not regarded. 
Human values counted for but little. But even these repressions, 
based largely on fear, were destined in time to develop conflicts which 
shook society to its very foundations. And today thinking people are 
awakening to the fact that the electric chair and the prison sentence 
are not effective measures towards the elimination of criminal tend- 
encies. They may repress but they do not remove. Slowly but surely 
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society is coming to the belief that human values count for more than 
<lo traditional culture values. 

At the present day crime is being committed by youth. This is 
not, cannot be denied. Presumably these young criminals are the 
products of the schools, in part at least. Somewhere failure is being 
registered. We have been trying schooling, schooling in terms of 
credits. Why not try education, education in terms of life? Throw 
into the discard the time honored assumption that the school is a place 
where one goes to acquire preparation for life, and get in harmony 
with the newer idea that the school is life, a place where one really 
lives, where experiences are evaluated and integrated, and personality 
is developed. 

And now we come back to the major contention of this discussion. 
It is that the problem of discipline, control, in the secondary school is 
one of education, of intelligence, and not one of force and repression. 
It may be accepted without question that social attitudes, in school or 
out, have not reached to the standard where repression may be en- 
tirely thrown into the discard. But if we stand still and await its 
coming it is quite probable that it will be long in coming. Boys and 
girls should be educated for control. They should understand that 
such purpose is ultimate in their school activities. And then when 
they have achieved due credit should mark this achievement as surely 
as it is marked for algebra or history. It may be contended that the 
schools are at all times holding ethical standards. Quite true, but are 
these ethical standards such as will relate themselves to the expe- 
riences of the student? Or are they merely traditional? The high 
school boys and girls know far better than some who are older that 
ethical standards are always relative, never absolute. They are after 
standards that they may evaluate in terms of life today. They are 
likely to stress individuality but their experiences are not such as to 
lead them to see that there can be no individuality outside society. 
Thrown outside society and no matter how intense may be the de- 
velopment of their individuality, it instantly loses its import. Educa- 
tion is but the integration of experiences. Self-control means that 
the experiences of school life shall be as far as may be correlated with 
those experiences that are individual with the student and directed 
into safe and sure channels of attainment. The great immorality of 
the secondary school is not that so many boys and girls therein do 
bad things as it is that there are far too many of them who do nothing 
at all. 
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Extra Curricular Library $7" 


Edited by HAROLD D. MEYER A Book 


Author of “4 Handbook of Extra Curricular Activities” 


The enthusiastic reception accorded The Extra Curricular Library 
during its first year of publication marks it as the outstanding con- 
tribution to this important phase of education. Every principal 
should have this Series for constant reference. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


SciENcE Discovery Book. By George C. Wood and Harry A. Car- 
penter. Allyn & Bacon. 1931. 


This, the workbook intended to accompany “Our Environment—How We 
Use and Control It,” by the same authors, has both bad and good points. It 
differs from several recent workbooks in that it cannot well be used apart 
from the special text, with which it is inseparably linked by constant reference 
for directions and other particulars. It is a bulky volume, nearly of standard 
letter-size pages, weighing two full pounds, a rather unfortunate circumstance 
where, together with the text (another pound approximately), it must be 
carried home nightly as only a part of the contents of the growing child’s 
school-bag. One might reasonably inquire, also, whether the strongly empha- 
sized cutting out and pasting of pictures of keys, large and small, the sug- 
gested framing in color and passe-partouting work are not needless time- 
wasters and activities of a too elementary level to go with a book advertised 
distinctly as of ninth grade difficulty. 

On the other hand the workbook is well-arranged and well-illustrated, on 
paper of a grade above the average. Perhaps more than the usual care has 
been taken to teach the pupil how to study a single text intelligently and even 
exhaustively, and how to carry over the results of his study into the inter- 
pretation of his own environment. The teachers’ manual, text and workbook 
together form a strong combination of material to aid that teacher who pre- 
fers, or is compelled, to teach general science on the basis of a single standard 
text. The cost of any such workbook is of course considerable, but is in part 
offset by that of the loose paper and other materials that otherwise would be 
used.—C, E. P. 


BIoLoGiIcAL FouNDATIONS oF EpucaTion. By Otis W. Caldwell, 
Charles E. Skinner and J. Winfield Tietz.* Ginn & Co. 1931. 
534 pp. 


In this book an excellent choice of material has been brought together in 
the attempt “to present those aspects of biology foundational to education, 
psychology and sociology.” Such material naturally centers round such topics 
as man’s position in the world; his past development and upward progress; 
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his development as an individual both physically and mentally; the influences 
of heredity and environment; and a consideration, in the light of such biolog- 
ical knowledge, of the common problems facing the educator. To meet the 
needs of classes in teacher-training institutions the textbook form has been 
used, with all the customary study helps; but other workers, who desire 
merely to read for information, will find the book decidedly helpful. 

The treatment of some parts, particularly those dealing with the nervous 
system, is by no means elementary, but the style is clear and the illustrations 
pertinent and helpful. The intention is to appeal less to the beginner than 
to the more mature and thoughtful student, capable of selecting from its 
subject matter in accordance with his needs.—C. E. P. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES—INFORMATION FILE 
(Continued from page 167) 

A luncheon meeting is to be held at 12:30 Friday, March 27, at 
which time there will be an informal exchange of ideas. The cost 
of the meal will be fifty cents each. Librarians and teacher libra- 
rians wishing to be present should send their requests for reserva- 
tion to Miss Frieda Heller, State Library Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

Decided interest in the school library situation in North Caro- 
lina shows that school people are anxious to make the most of its 
possibilities. The School Library Section is making an especial 
effort to aid in this development. 


BOOKS AND READING 

(Continued from page 169) 
and experienced people. It is no longer necessary to rely on ones own 
evaluation of a set of books. Consult the Subscription Books Bulletin 
at the University Library, the Library Commission or the Public 
Library in your community. Get the benefit of the opinions of 
experts on the set before you buy. It will help you to save money for 
your school. 














